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Volume X 


With 
Waste Places ilentify general disorgan- 
in Charity. 


no purpose to 
ization of private char- 
ity with the small towns 
of Ohio, or to signalize Kansas as a 
state in which the public county 
charities are peculiarly inefficient, 
we have availed ourselves of two in- 
vestigations recently made in these 
states to present in this number a 
study which may be taken as typical 
of the general condition of rural 


charity administration throughout 
The one investigation 


Mr. W. L. A. 


Johnson, the commissioner of labor 


of Kansas, into the heretofore un- 


the country. 
was that made by 


explored and unreported wilds of 
county charity administration in that 
state; the other was one made for the 
recent Ohio conference of charities 
and correction by Mr. Edward A. 
Fay, of the Dayton associated chari- 
ties, acting as chairman of the com- 
mittee on associated charities, into 
the condition of private outdoor re- 
lief societies in 
Ohio. 


with people and institutions unac- 


the small cities of 


Both investigations, dealing 


customed to exact reports of work 


done, must be studied negatively. 


They are significant, not for the 


3 


= - 


unr 


2 
J 


NOVEMBER, 


1900 


Number 9 


things they say, but for the things 
perforce left out,—methods, about 
which no information could be ob- 
tained because correspondents had 
never had any methods; prevention 
of pauperism, because societies had 
been busy with the stopping of to 
day’s hunger; financial checks and 
supervision, because county officials 
had rarely heard of such things ; safe- 
guards insuring proper care and 
treatment of almshouse inmates, be- 
cause the superintendent's instruc- 
tions relate rather to taking good 
care of the hogs and the fences. 


The bureau of tencment- 
Chicago Lodg- . : a , 


ing-House house inspection of the 
ton, a 

Inspection. Tilinois state board of 

health is completing an inspection 


of the lodging-houses of Chicago, of 
which there are nearly 800 listed. 
The inspection would seem to show 
that the condition of the lodging- 
houses in Chicago has improved con- 
siderably. All the “triple-deck bunk” 
dormitories, which were common 
several years ago, have been closed. 
The only traces which remain of 
these are the double-deck bunks in 
the lodging-houses of the salvation 
army and the volunteers of America, 
which, it is stated, are tolerated by 
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AN ISOLATION HOSPITAL. 355 


The attention of congress 
Contagious 
Hospital 
Pavilion. 


having been repeatedly 
called to the need of mak- 
in some provision in the district of 
Columbia for the care of persons, 
particularly children, having con- 
tagious diseases, an appropriation 
was at last secured, enabling two 
institutions of the city, the Garfield 
and Providence hospitals, to take up 
the treatment of these diseases. The 
isolation annex built by the former 
has recently been completed, at a cost 
of nearly $50,000, and is thought to 
compare favorably with any similar 
institution in the country. As a 
demonstration of the entire ease and 
safety with whichcontagious diseases 
may be handled within the limits of 
any populous community, the new 
annex of the Garfield hospital is of 
It had 
heen open, at the date of the last an- 


special interest at this time. 


nual report of the hospital, for 1899, 
three months, and during that time 
had admitted about forty patients, 
without any of the nurses or staff 
having taken the diseases treated. 
It should be said, parenthetically, 
that only minor contagious diseases 
are received. 

The plant includes two complete 
ward buildings for the isolation of 
diphtheria and scarlet fever, and 
the provision of an isolating or re- 
ceiving ward for mixed or doubtful 
In the administration build- 
ing are the general departments, and 
on the second and third floors the 
nurses’ quarters, in two sections, the 
nurses for each class of patients be- 
ing entirely separated by a dividing 
wall, and having separate corridors 


cases. 


connecting with their respective 
ward buildings. In the basement 
are the steam-heating plant, laundry, 
and disinfecting apparatus. The 
latter consists of a receiving room, 
having only the exterior entrance, 
with a porcelain-lined receptacle 
where the soiled linen is deposited. 
Into this room projects one end of 
the disinfector and washer, where 
the soiled linen is introduced, and, 
after being sterilized with dry steam 
under pressure creating a heat of 
about 260 degrees, and then washed, 
is removed from the opposite side of 
the machine, opening into the laun- 
dry proper, after which it goes 
through the usual processes. The 
disinfecting machine consists of a 
double cylinder and washer. The 
steam is first admitted under pres- 
sure into the outer cylinder, which 
creates the heat destroying the germs 
of disease, then the hot water, etc., 
are admitted to the inner chamber 
with the linen, and the operation of 
washing is performed. This ma- 
chine was built after a special pat- 
tern for this hospital. 

The ward buildings, each floor 
containing two wards of five beds 
each and three single rooms, are con- 
structed with the strictest possible 
attention to aseptic conditions. In 
the basement is a robing-room, where 
visiting doctors and others may leave 
their wraps and put on protecting 
robes before going to the wards. 
In one part of the basement are the 
discharging rooms, consisting of a 
bath and dressing-room with an ex- 
terior door by which the patient is 
discharged without again coming 
into contact with anything con- 
nected with the hospital. 

The only criticism which might 
be offered regarding this elaborate 
plant is the fact that speaking tubes, 
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presumably of the usual construction, 
“run from each ward and nurses’ de- 
partment to the main kitchen,” fur- 
nishing a perhaps insignificant, but 
very definite, means, we should sup- 
pose, of eonveying infected air from 
one part of the hospital to another. 

It is clear that no private home, 


however prosperous, could furnish 
such complete guarantee against the 
spread of contagion and insure so 
certainly the best treatment of the 
patient as institutions such as the 
No city, 


in fact, no town, should be without 


one we have described. 
either an isolation ward in the gen- 
eral hospital or an independent hos 
\Ve 


have spoken before of the frequent 


pital for contagious diseases. 


difficulty experienced by parents in 
poor circumstances in securing ad 
mission to any hospital of a child 
having diphtheria or scarlet fever. 
Scarcely a week passes in which one 
does not see a newspaper account of 
some such child shut out from all 
hospital care, even indeed from the 
shelter of the home. It is a very 
simple mental process which leads 
a perhaps none too prosperous land- 
lord to conclude suddenly, on the 
advent of a case of contagious dis- 
ease in a family which is in arrears 
on the rent, that he can not longer 
afford to house them. 


The tri-state medical asso- 
Marriage 


§ ciation of Tennessee, Ala- 
of Defectives. 


bama, and Georgia, at its 
recent session in Chattanooga, took 
steps to secure medical legislation in 
these states for the purpose of regu- 
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lating or prohibiting the marriage of 
habitual criminals, persons afflicted 
with incurable disease, drunkards, 


and victims of harmful drugs. 


state ¢W Jersey is falling into 


Consumptive line in the agitation for 
Hospitals. tate sanatoria for the cure 
It is hoped that 
the matter may be brought before 
There 


state 


of consumptives. 


the legislature this winter. 
the 
favorable for the erection of such an 


are numerous spots in 


institution. 


CHILDREN. 
We have received from 
Conference the press of the state in- 
Proceedings. . ee 
dustrial school at Gold- 


en, Colo., the printed proceedings 
of the reformatory and industrial 
school section of the national confer- 
ence held at Topeka. The report is 
the work of the printing class at this 
institution, and is artistically and ty- 
pographically a credit. Among the 
recommendations which are present- 


ed with reference to the work 
of this section of the  confer- 
ence is one that the section pro- 


vide at its own expense a competent 
stenographer to report the proceed- 
This 
should be done in each section of the 


ings of the section next year. 


conference, either at the expense of 
the general organization or by sub- 
the 
Another suggestion, following out 
the 


scription in several sections. 


discussion of Superintendent 
Wentworth’s paper on co-operation 
of superintendents, is that the Rr- 
VIEW be made a means of communi- 
cation between superintendents, and 
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that they make an effort to contrib- 
ute to its columns on matters of mu- 
tual interest. The Editors of the 
REVIEW will be very glad to respond 
to any plan which may be suggested 
in this direction. 

By this time we have received in 
pamphlet form and otherwise printed 
Ci pies ofa large portion of the pap- 
ers of the Topeka conference. By 
the 
reach the press all interest in the 


the time official proceedings 


work of this conference will have 


heen forgotten. Whatever may be 
the difficulties in the way—and they 
indoubtedly are many — the annu- 
al proceedings should be issued 
promptly. 

the Ver- 


mont industrial school at 


report of 


The 

Vermont. 
Vergennes for 1899-1900 shows an 
increase in the population of the in- 
stitution, due, it is stated, largely to 
because of 
the 
had 


commitments 
14} 


school January 1, 


truancy 
poverty. Of children in 
1g00, only 57 
parents living. The alternative for 
these orphans would be township 
care, which in too many instances in 
Vermont would mean an almshouse 
training. It is thought better to 
strain a point in admitting such 
children than to leave them to the 
various towns. But their presence 
among other children who have been 
committed because of incorrigibility 
makes difficult problems. The con- 
eregate plan on which the instt- 
tution was constructed permits little 
classification, and therefore the sup- 
erintendent asks that the extension 


CHICAGO PARENTAL SCHOOL. 


which must be made be in the form 
of cottages, as now provided in near- 
ly all the 


sche ¢ Is. 


more successful state 


; Representatives of the 
Chicago ‘ E ea 
Parental board of education of Chi- 
School. 


cago have visited a num- 
her of parental and reform schools 
in the east for the purpose of gath- 
ering data to be used in the organi- 
zation and management of the Chi- 
cago parental school. The recom- 
mendations submitted are of interest 
as showing certain features of work 
for delinquent children about which 
there seems to be general agreement. 
lirst, it is to be noticed that the cot- 
tage system is recommended, each 
family to contain thirty boys, to have 
an open dormitory, a dining-room, 
a small kitchen for special purposes, 
a parlor, sitting-room, and all modern 
conveniences. The curriculum sug- 
gested is the regular course of study 
inuseinthe publicschoolsof Chicago, 
but considerably modified so as to 
emphasize manual training, domestic 
science, gardening, laundry work, 
gymnastic and military exercises. 
The value of military drill is strongly 
dwelt upon. The discipline in the 
new school will be prescribed by the 
board of education, but it is sug- 
gested that a very elastic system be 
permitted. : 

It is quite probable that the recom- 
this 
large measure be carried out. 


will in 
The 
result, as is curiously true all over 
the country, will be that the truant 
will have much more interesting, and 


mendations of report 
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we are inclined to think more profit- 
able, instruction and training than 
the pupil of the average public 
school. It is worthy of comment 
that there is almost no place in any 
of our large cities where a normal 
boy may be sent to secure anything 
like the intensely practical and edu- 
cational training that the Negro has 
at Hampton, or the delinquent or 
dependent child at Glen Mills or 
Westboro, or any other of a score of 
institutions to which only the desti- 
tute or delinquent have access. We 
have not done too well by these, but 
for the normal child in the public 
school too little. 
THE INSANF. 


The island of Cuba has 
Cuba. . 

but one asylum, which 
was founded in 1857. The first re- 
port of this institution, recently pub- 
lished, is a voluminous document 
(in Spanish), well prepared, and 
shows that a marked interest has 
been created in the care of defectives 
of the island, and especially of the 
insane. The population of Cuba is 
1,500,000, and the number of insane 
in custody is 424, making the pro- 
portion of insane to population three 
to every ten thousand inhabitants. It 
is very evident that many of the 
insane are at large and that the num- 
ber in custody does not represent the 
proper ratio. When improved condi- 
tions for their care are perfected, 
doubtless the insane will come from 
In Cuba the 


secretary of state is the chief super- 


homes to institutions. 


vising officer, but there is a board of 


management, consisting of six mem- 
A medical director is the chief 
officer of the 


bers. 
executive asylum. 
The director states that the equip- 
ment is in every way defective and 
will have to be remodeled. He has 
prepared a list of necessary reforms, 
which, to persons acquainted with 
the advanced care of the insane in 
this country, appear very primitive 
and indicate the existing defects. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of the 
new administration, which has 
brought about many salutary re- 
forms and is trying to effect others, 
the condition of the insane is about 
the same as it was a half cen- 
tury ago. Everything accomplished 
by modern science in the hospitals 
and institutions for the insane in the 
United States and Europe is un- 
known in Cuba. Every rule of hy- 
giene is defective or completely lack- 
ing, constituting a source of danger 
which should be overcome at once; 
moreover, most of the buildings are 
on the point of tumbling down. 
The plumbing appliances are ex- 
ceedingly primitive and defective. 
As to the care given the insane, 
although the new director seems to 
be a progressive man and is ani- 
mated by the best intentions, prog- 
ress is very slow and unsatisfactory, 
the equipment being poor, medical 
appliances and instruments almost 
entirely lacking, either as a result of 
inexperience or carelessness. The 
hospital seems to have been built at 
the lowest topographical point avail- 
able, so that during the rainy season 
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VOLUNTEER 





flow off the 
grounds, and then a regular swamp, 


the water does not 
forming a source of infection, sur- 
rounds the buildings. The mortal- 
ity evidently due to this cause alone 
has been considerable. An effort is 
now being made by the new admin- 
istration to clean and drain the 
grounds. 

There seems to have been no effort 
made heretofore for the classification 
of the insane, and no separation is 
possible between the quiet and vio- 
lent, and the several social classes, 

The 
United 


States for improvements of the hos- 


which are all mixed together. 
amount asked for of the 
pital and providing needed construc- 
tion is approximately $77,000. 


Dr. W. A. Stoker, of the Illino‘s 
southern hospital for the insane, has 
resigned to accept the superintend- 
ency of the Indiana southern insane 
hospital at Evansville. The Indiana 
hospital being non-partisan makes 
the position there more desirable 
than under the Illinois system. Dr. 


Stoker’s place will be filled by Dr. 


Rk. S. Bennett, of Litchfield, Il. 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 
The charity organization 
Volunteer 5 AN 
Versus society of Newport hav- 


Professional joo ¢ fF ng ec yaar 

ing come of age this year, 
Workers. icf : = 5 

indulges in a_ retrospect 

of the twenty-one years of its serv- 


ice. As 


method is a matter of local condi- 


showing how completely 


tions, or, specifically, how difficult it 
may prove in many communities to 
friendly 


carry out the volunteer 


VERSUS PROFESSIONAL. 


visitor ideal, the report is of histori- 
cal interest. We quote from it: 

At the outset it was announced 
that the object of this society is the 
permanent elevation of the character 
and condition of the poor. Our first 
rule is to help the poor to help them- 
selves, and the method of accom- 
plishing this was by means of friend- 
ly visitors. “Not alms, but a friend,” 
was the epigrammatic way of put- 
ting it. The society heartily adopted 
this method and entered upon this 
branch of work with enthusiasm. In 
1880 it had upon its list fifty-two 
friendly visitors; to-day it has prac- 
tically none. At first blush this 
might seem to be an utter abandon- 
ment of our object and our rule, but 
perhaps another explanation is possi- 
ble. It is at least an abandonment 
of the method of working by friend- 
ly visitors. 

However it may have been else- 
where, in our case the method was 
found to be impracticable. Only 
those who have a vocation for such 
work can prosecute it successfully. 
Few have the natural aptitude for 
it; fewer have the necessary training 
and experience. Even if qualified. 
one can not give sound advice with 
out fully knowing the situation. 
One can not be helpful in the best 
way, without being able to enter into 
the life of the one to be helped, to 
look at things from his point of view, 
to understand his habits, prejudices, 
and weaknesses, as well as his neces- 
sities. But this presupposes a rela- 
tion of frankness and confidence. 

But the actual situation, on the 
contrary, usually encourages mis- 
trust and suspicion. The visitor 
comes from the outside for the im- 
plied, if not ostensible, purpose of 
helping those inferior in condition, 
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not by personally relieving physical 
needs but by being a friend in coun- 
sel. From the standpoint of the 
poor, no doubt, this seems like offer- 
ing a stone when bread is asked. 
And so suspicion remains and con- 
fiience does not come. The poor 
give their generous sympathy to 
each other with an unselfishness that 
has no parallel among the well-to- 
do, and, ofttimes misunderstanding 
the motive, resent the inquisitive in- 
vestigation which precedes the be- 
stowal of alms. The social barrier 
between the poor and the outside 
worker is a real one. Its importance 
is recognized by charitable workers 
of the largest experience. The uni- 
versity settlements are efforts to 
break down this barrier by getting 
nearer to the poor, by going among 
them and living in their midst, and 
by trying to enter their lives and to 
acquire their confidence so as to be 
able to render them a better service. 

While, therefore, as a natural re- 
sult of the conditions of the work, 
rather than from any determination 
so to do, we have given up a particu- 
lar method of work, we nevertheless 
have been able to accomplish some- 
thing along the same line by other 
means,—namely, by our collectors. 
Their visits are business ones—they 
arouse no feelings of suspicion, and 
in the course of time by repetition 
naturally lead to friendly acquaint- 
ance and afford opportunities for 
services which might not be open to 
a friendly visitor. But as these vis- 
its are made to only a little more 
than one-fifth of the recipients of 
relief, our relations with the remain- 
der depend chiefly upon the visits of 
our paid agent, although a few of the 
savings collectors visit and look 
after some cases from whom no col- 
lections are made or sought, and in 
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so far do the work of friendly visi- 
tors. 

\VWe have, therefore, practically 
given up an early method of work, 
and with it unquestionably some of 
the work itself. On the other hand, 
we trust that the chief object of the 
work is in a measure still attained 
through the agency of our paid 
agent, who makes her visit in that ca- 
pacity, and of the collectors, whose 
service in this direction is in the main 
incident to, and the natural out- 
growth of, their weekly business 
calls. 

[ marvel at the undue 
importance which we at- 
tach in discussions, 
to methods of charitable work. Not 
that they are unimportant. Not 
that they do not demand discussion. 
Not that it makes no difference 
whether we adopt and pursue inte- 
rior or vicious methods in preter 
ence to better methods, more fruitful 
of good results. We need to ex 
change experiences and to compare 
opinions. There are practical and 
unpractical methods, methods scien- 
tific and unscientific, in every under- 
taking, religious or secular ; in medi 
cine, in education, in philanthropy. 
and in government. But infinitely 
more important is the question of 
the spirit in which they are followed, 
whether our motives are pure, 
whether our eye is single, whether 
we seek, in what we do, self-gratifi 
cation and the applause of men, or 
whether we do all in the name of the 
Master, unselfishly, hoping to be 
blessed in blessing others. Build up 
your institutions or tear them down, 
organize them on this plan or on 
that, employ whatever agencies for 
good may seem to you best, find 
your point of attack, fight the forces 
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METHODS OF TRAINING. 


of evil where and how you will; 
but remember that healing comes by 
the touch, that men are saved not in 
masses, but one by one, and that every 
one saved must be saved by an indi- 
vidual, whose own heart is filled with 
love, and who is able to communi- 
cate to another the grace which he 


himself has received.—Frederick H. 
li Nes. 
In both Cleveland and 
Federation , ; ; 
of Jewish Milwaukee it is probable 


Char ties. , 
artles. that the Jewish benevo- 


lent organizations of these respec- 
tive 


features of their work, especially the 


cities will consolidate some 
collection and distribution of funds. 
At the annual meeting of the He- 
brew relief association of Cleveland, 
Superintendent Wolfenstein, of the 
Jewish orphan asylum, speaking of 
the complex industrial and_ social 
conditions involved in almost every 
case of distress said, *‘ This work has 
become so complicated that no per- 


all 


phases should be allowed to 


son who is not familiar with its 


dis- 
tribute funds.” 


Last month brief mention 

Meth f . . 
= ods of as made of the charity 
training. : 

conference held in Lon- 
1 


don in July. It was not possible 


to give space to an extended re- 
discussions of this 


view of the 


important conference, but one paper, 


that by Helen Bosanquet, on the 
methods of training for charity 
work, comes so close to our own 


problems in this country, that we 
have made it accessible to Ameri- 
can readers in this number, reprint- 
ing from the report published in 
the Charity 


Organisation Review, 


4 


XUM 


ool 


By thus emphasizing, as the Review 
has from time to time done, and will 
continue to do, the necessity of ade- 
quate training as a preliminary to 
charity work, volunteer and profes- 
we have no intention of 
The 
vast wastes still untouched by help- 


sional alike, 


scaring away the volunteer. 


ful charity, of which a glimpse is af- 


g 
forded in this issue, can not im- 
mediately be transformed by pouring 
into them an army of professional 
workers,—enough workers are not to 
be found, nor would there be money 


to support them. In many towns 


and cities the volunteer must pave 


the way. In every place, no matter 
how well the work may be organized, 
there is still room for his service, in 
heartening and seconding the efforts 


of the professional. 


The annual report of the 
Providence. ‘ : ‘ 
Providence society for or- 
ganizing charity shows, as in every 
other part of the country, a general 
improvement in industrial conditions 
over previous years, and a conse- 
of the 
The society has 


quent diminution usual de- 


mands for relief. 


maintained three libraries which, 
during the summer, were constantly 
used by the vacation schools. The 
coming winter it is intended to 


maintain six libraries. Other work 
in which the society is actively in- 
terested is, the cultivation of vacant 
lots, 


during the summer in a small way, 


which has been carried on 


a penny provident society, and a 
workmen’s loan association. In two 
years $14,000 have been deposited, 
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savings bank accounts 


and 492 


opened. 


The “improved tenement- 
house corporation,” with a capital 
stock of $6,000, has bought two 
adjoining houses, containing in all 
twelve tenements of three rooms 
each, which are rented for $1.50 per 
week. Still other features of the 
society's activity are the furnishing 
ofa trained nurse for poor families, 
and co-operation in the maintenance 
of a workroom for women. 


Mr. Philip W. Ayres has 

New York. resigned his position as 
assistant secretary of the 

charity organization society of New 
York city, but retains a connection 
with the society as director of the 
Mr. Ralph Folks 


Persons have been 


summer school. 
and Mr. W. F. 
engaged to assist in the central 


offices of the society. 


The bureau of associated 
Orange, N. J. ete . 
charities of Orange has 
arranged for a series of monthly con- 
ferences during the winter of the 
various charities of the Oranges, in- 
cluding some ten charitable societies 
and forty churches. 


The New Jersey legal aid 
Charity 


when first 
Divorces. 


association, 
started, in the course of 
its work assisted a few persons in 
securing divorces. Applications, how- 
ever, have become so numerous, that 
it has been decided not to handle 
such cases. It has been found that 
the majority of persons so aided 
plan to marry again as soon as they 


are free to do so. 
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The chamber of com- 
Cleveland. a 
merce of Cleveland has 
taken considerable interest in the 
numerous demands which are made 
on local business men and establish- 
ments for charity contributions. As 
the result of consideration of the 
subject by a committee appointed 
last spring, there will be an investi- 
gation made of the character of 
work done by the various benevolent 
institutions of the city, and certifi 
cates of approval furnished to such 
institutions as seem to the committee 
legitimate. Members of the organ 
ization will, after that time, confine 
their contributions to institutions 
having such certificates. It seems 
that as in many other cities Cleve- 
land has been victimized by solicitors 
and charity-entertainment prom ot 
ers. The work to be done by the 
chamber of commerce corresponds 
in a measure to that performed in 
many cities by the charity organiza 
tion society, and the only question 
which suggests itself regarding the 
plan is whether it would not be 
better to leave this work to the local 
society. 

inciiadaals The associated charities of 
Evansville, Ind., in its re 
port for the current year discusses a 
problem which is met by nearly 

every association in the country: 
Every year it becomes’ more 
apparent that private charity can 
not solve the transient problem for 
our city. First, because its means 
are not sufficient; and second, be- 
cause it has no authority. Even 
with a woodyard where men may be 
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sent for relief if the citizens take the 
trouble to refer them to it, and if 
the men themselves are willing to 
come, it is safe to say that not one- 
tenth of these transients report at 
the office of the associated charities. 
That being true, the lowest estimate 
of transient beggars would perhaps 
be 1,500 during the year. 

If we had a home in which every 
man would be received, day or night, 
and furnished employment for the 
assistance he receives, and be given 
an opportunity to consult the em- 
ployers of the sort of labor he has to 
offer, and after a reasonable time, if 
he does not find employment, be 
compelled to leave the city, it would 
be more easy to persuade the chari- 
table, both in the home and in the 
office, to refuse assistance at the 
door. Such an institution the munic- 
ipality alone can establish. Until 
it does so, street begging will con- 
tinue. Germany has adopted the 
plan, and solved the problem. Or- 
ganized charity has persuaded New 
York city to begin the work. Boston 
is doing it. It is surely feasible for 
a small city, if larger ones do not 
fear a trial. 

At the annual meeting of 


St. Paul. 4 at i “ 
the associated charities of 


Smith, 


St. Paul, Rev. 


Samuel G., 
who has been president of the asso- 
ciation for five years, resigned, and 
Mr. James F. Jackson, secretary of 
the state board of corrections and 
charities, was elected to the position. 


The employment bureau 
Minneapolis. . ‘ ace 
of the associated charities 
of Minneapolis has furnished dur- 
ing the year ending September 30, 
odd. jobs to 2,955 men and 6,869 
women, and found permanent em- 


ployment for 32 men, 20 women, 23 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


boys, and 21 girls. The secretary of 
the association for the last two years, 
Mr. William C. Smallwood, has re- 
signed, and will not immediately re- 
sume charity work. During his ad- 
ministration the work of the society 
has been reorganized and placed on 
a firm basis. The newly elected 
president of the society, Prof. Frank 
L. McVey, is to act as its general 
manager, giving the society half of 
his time, while his university duties 
are continued in the other half. 


The associated charities 
Employment 
Exchange. 


in a western university 
town of twelve thousand 
population wishes to secure a secre- 
tary who will put the work on its feet 
and be content with a small salary 
“while he earns his spurs.” 


A social settlement is in need of a 
young woman to act as assistant to 


the head worker. 


A woman of twenty years expe 
rience in charitable and mission work 
would like a position as matron. 


Good references. 


c rece iss : of he 
Waltechapel In a re ent sue t 
Daily News of London 


Outdoor 
Relief. ~ - i 
we find the following: 


At last night’s meeting of the 
Whitechapel board of guardians it 
was reported that during the past 
week only 7s. had been spent in out- 
door relief. Before the board set 
its face, many years ago, against this 
form of relief, as much as £100 was 
distributed in this manner every 
week. 
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The third annual meet- 
Canadian : : . i 
Conference ing of the Canadian con- 


of Charities. ference of charities and 


correction was held in Toronto, Sep- 
tember 27 and 28, with the presi- 
dent, Hon. Charles Drury, of Barrie, 
inthe chair. In his introductory ad- 
dress the president expressed his re- 
egret that the attendance at the con- 
ference has so far been limited almost 
entirely to the province of Ontario. 
It is hoped that in the future the 
other provinces will co-operate. The 
president also expressed regret at 
the deferment for various reasons 
of a plan taken up some time ago 
by the government to erect a do- 
minion reformatory similar to the 
one at Elmira. 

The provincial secretary, Hon. J. 
R. Stratton, in a letter to the confer- 
ence, stated that one-third of the 
provincial revenue is spent on chari- 
table objects. The province is, 
moreover, actively engaged in pre- 
ventive work, having turned one of 
its reformatories practically into an 
industrial school, teaching trades and 
converting into producers of wealth 
those who would otherwise prey on 
the wealth of the community. He 
pre mised the ce -operatic mn of the gov- 
ernment in any reformatory schemes 
which the conference might devise. 

The minister of education, Hon. 
R. Harcourt, gave statistics showing 
that both in England and in Ontario 
increase in educational facilities 
makes a reduction in the expenses 
on account of crime. In England 
in 1870, there were 1,000,000 pupils 
attending the elementary schools, 
135 prisons, and 29,000 prisoners. 
In 1900 there are 5,660,000 pupils, 
sixty-nine prisons, and in spite of a 
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vastly increased population, only 
17,000 prisoners, who, compara- 
tively speaking, are middle-aged and 
elderly men. In 1870, there were 
8,577 juvenile offenders in the jails 
of England. In 1900, that number 
had decreased to 1,723. A paper by 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of Massa- 
chusetts, on prison reform in Amer- 
ica during the past thirty years, was 
read in his absence by Mr. James 
Massie. 

Much attention is being given in 
Canada to the probation system, 
particularly with reference to the 
treatment of inebriates. Mention is 
made of proposed legislation on this 
subject in another part of the 
REVIEW. Mr. Warren F. Spalding, 
of the Massachusetts prison associa- 
tion, explained the Massachusetts 
probation law. Is it necessary in all 
cases to imprison a man to secure 
his reform? The probation system, 
as tried in Massachusetts during the 
past nine years, would seem to prove 
that restraint outside of the prison 
is in many cases more effective than 
confinement in the prison, both in 
its influence on the offender, and in 
the possibility it presents of the man 
keeping his employment and main- 
taining his family while subject to 
the correctional forces of the state. 

The subject of outdoor relief gave 
rise to the usual active discussion of 
this question, papers being read by 
Miss Alice Chown, of the associated 
charities of Kingston, the Rev. D. 
D. McLeod, of Barrie, and Mr. F. H. 
McLean ot the associated charities 
of Montreal. The secretary of the 
national council of women, Mrs. 
Willoughby Cummings, outlined the 
present arrangement for the care of 
the poor in several provinces of the 
dominion, and in Australia, and 
pointed out the need in Ontario of 
a law similar to that which exists in 
the provinces of Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward island, 
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where relatives of the poor, if in a 
position to do so, are compelled to 
contribute to their support. 

The closing session of the confer- 
ence was devoted to work for chil- 
dren, including a paper and stereop- 
ticon views by Mr. H. H. Hart, of 
Chicago. Dr. W. L. Herriman, 
of Lindsay, was elected president of 
the conference for the coming year, 
and Dr. A. M. Rosebrugh, of To- 
ronto, secretary. 


THE PRISONER. 
The national prison asso- 
held its 
ninth annual congress in 


The National 
Prison 
Congress. 


ciation twenty- 
Cleveland, September 22-26. About 
one hundred and seventy members 
were Twenty-one states 
and the District of Columbia were 
Canada repre- 
sented by six delegates, and Mexico 
by Mr. José F. Godoy, first secre- 
tary of the Mexican embassy. The 
Warden Edward S. 


Wright, of the western penitentiary 


present. 


represented. was 


president, 


of Pennsylvania, in his address sum- 
marized the progress of prison re- 
form since the formation of the asso- 
ciation. He mentioned especially 
the growth of educational methods 
improvement in prison 


and the 


schools. Regular class work in ele- 
mentary studies for illiterate prison- 
ers is considered an essential in good 
management. Prisoners 
must also be taught to labor as a 
means of discipline and develop- 
ment, and in order to provide them 
with an occupation after their re- 
“Right and duty impel us to 


prison 


lease. 


urge labor as the most helpful agency 
in the reformation of the man and his 
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restoration to honesty and virtue.” 
He referred to the adoption in nearly 
all prisons of systems of classifica- 
tion substantially the same as that 
at Elmira; to the combining of re- 
ward with punishment; to the con- 
sequent tendency to the indeter- 
minate sentence; and to the value of 
the Bertillon system of measure- 
ments, and the importance of pro- 
moting its efficiency by the estab- 
lishment of a national bureau. 


Mr. C. V. Collins, superintendent 
of state prisons of New York, in a 
paper on education as an element oi 
reform among criminals, said: ““The 
course of educational training and 
discipline in a_ penal institution 
should be one that will stimulate, 
develop, and strengthen the criminal 
physically, mentally, and morally, 
and will show and impress upon him 
the folly and personal loss of defy- 
ing the laws and becoming an out- 
cast, and will lead him to understand 
and therefore desire the benefits that 
honesty, sobriety, industry, and 
thrift will afford him; that is, it 
should aim to create in him a dis- 
taste for, and abhorrence of, the as- 
sociations, the conditions, and penal- 
ties of a criminal life, and instil into 
him a respect and desire for the asso- 
ciations, conditions, and rewards of 
an upright life. The ideal penal in- 
stitution should combine with ele- 
mentary mental training the func- 
tions of a sanitarium, a reformatory, 
and an industrial school.” 

At the meeting of the wardens’ 
association, Superintendent Joseph 
F. Scott of the Massachusetts state 
reformatory read a paper on “ civil 
service in prisons.” In the discus- 
sion that followed, the prevailing 
sentiment seemed to favor tenure of 
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office during good behavior for pris- 
on officials, but to be against the se- 
lection of subordinates by written 
examinations. The authority to ap- 
point subordinates, with its conse- 
quent responsibility, should be given 
to wardens. 

The chaplains’ association dis- 
cussed the qualifications and duties 
of chaplains. It was shown that the 
chaplain has great opportunities and 
grave responsibilities. He can in- 
fluence the prisoner as no one else 
can. The position requires and 
should attract able men, who will 
give themselves to the work and 
come into close personal relations 
with the prisoner. Chaplain Or- 
wick, of Jackson, Mich., said that 
the object of prison sermons was the 
same as that of other sermons—to 
win men. Rev. F. A. Gold, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, said: ‘Criminals 
are no worse than thousands of other 
men whose misdeeds have not been 
found out. For that reason I lay 
much stress on the kind of men that 
are chosen as prison chaplains. They 
should be ministers who have been 
successful in winning men. The 
end of prison life should come with 
the reformation of the prisoner. 
The prison should be a moral hos- 
pital. You might as well send a man 
to a pest house to cure him of his 
headache as to send him to a prison 
whose methods are not reformative.”’ 

Rev. A. Drahms, of San Quentin, 
Cal., in an interesting paper on the 
increase and decrease of crime in 
civilized countries, reviewed the 
statistics of America and Europe, 
with the encouraging conclusion that 
crime is not on the increase, as com- 
pared with population. In this con- 
nection emphasis was laid on the in- 
accuracy of the statistics of criminal 
matters in the United States census 
returns prior to 18go. 
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Mr. Eugene Smith, of 
New York, gave a study 
of the cost of crime based on statis- 
tics from the leading cities of the 
country. He said that in New York 
city during 1899, items wholly due 
to crime cost the public treasury 
nearly $13,000,000, and items part- 
ly due to crime nearly $8,000,000, a 
cost of about $6 per capita of popu- 
lation. The per capita cost in San 
Francisco was about $5, and in other 
cities $3 to $3.50. In rural districts 
a conservative estimate would be $1 
per capita. The total cost of crime 
in the United States he estimated 
at $150,000,000 for cities and coun- 
ties, and $50,000,000 for states and 
the nation. These figures, uncertain 
as they may be, prove that crime is 
by far the largest factor with which 
political economy has to deal. The 
only other item of expense which 
comes near it is the maintenance of 
the public schools, which for the 
same year aggregated about $139,- 
000,000. buttheenormousexpendi- 
ture mentioned above is only for the 
prevention of crime. No _ possible 
statistics can be compiled to give an 
estimate the cost of property 
stolen and the suffering caused by 
crime. Sixteen hundred dollars per 
year is a conservative estimate of the 
amount of money stolen by the aver- 
age habitual criminal; there are at 
present, 100,000 prisoners in con 
finement, of whom forty to fifty per 
cent are habituals; but this does not 
represent the cost of drunkenness, 
nor the cost of crime which is never 
detected. The total of all items of 
expense chargeable to crime amounts 
to $600,000,000 per year, which ex- 
ceeds the value of the cotton or 
wheat crop 

Prof. Charles R. Hender- 
son, as chairman of a 
committee on the sys- 
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tematic study of convicts by trained 
psychologists under direction of 
wardens and_ superintendents, re- 
ported a recommendation that labo- 
ratories should be established in se- 
lected institutions for the study of 
the physical, psychical, and _ social 
facts of criminal life and nature, 
such laboratories to be in charge of 
experts under the control of super- 
intendents. | Laboratories should 
be conducted by specialists for the 
scientific study of prison populations 
with special reference, at first, to ob- 
vious practical needs of the adminis- 
tration in the discipline and train- 
ing of prisoners. These studies 
would be: (1) physical ; the anatomy 
and physiology of prisoners; meas- 
urements of sensations and other 
mental manipulations; the heredity 
of the prisoners. (2) Psychical: 
the mental, emotional, and voluntary 
life; the tastes, ideas, knowledge, 
motions, ete. (3) Social; the do- 
mestic, industrial, neighborhood, 
legal, political, and religious environ- 
ment and culture. A_ resolution 
was adopted to continue this com- 
mittee for the purpose of gathering 
more information, and also that the 
attention of the attorney-general of 
the United States be brought to the 
atter with a view to the establish- 
ent of a laboratory by the national 
government at the federal peniten- 
tiary. 

Mr. S. J. Barrows, prison commis- 
sioner for the United States, re- 
ported on the sixth international 
prison congress recently held at 
Brussels, and laid before the asso- 
ciation a series of valuable reports 
on prison matters, which he had pre- 
pared for that congress. They in- 
clude, among others, reports on the 
reformatory and prison systems in the 
United States, on the indeterminate 
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sentence and parole, on penological 
subjects by various experts, and on 
recent criminal legislation. These 
reports have been printed by our fed- 
eral government. 

A resolution indorsing the indeter- 
minate sentence in principle was 
unanimously adopted. Also, as 
mentioned more at length on 
another page of the Review, a reso- 
lution expressing the regret of the 
association on the retirement of Z. 
R. Brockway from active prison 
work, and its appreciation of his 
great services to prison reform. 

The almost unanimous sentiment 
of the association recognized that a 
convict is still an individual and a 
member of society, and that most 
convicts will return sooner or later 
to society. They must be treated, 
therefore, with a view to reformation 
as well as to punishment. Crime is 
generally the result of bad surround- 
ings, poor education, defective phy- 
sique, false ideals, lack of employ- 
ment arising from lack of training; 
it is rarely due wholly to heredity. 
Merely to confine a man in prison is 
to bring him in contact with other 
bad men, to cultivate a spirit of re- 
venge and the continuance of false 
ideals. Education and upbuilding 
of character should be the prime 
thought. A harmful factor is to 
be temporarily removed from society 
and returned to it a helpful factor. 
The period of confinement is a fine 
opportunity to renew and make over 
a perverted character. Evil must be 
driven out by the introducticn of 
what is good. Ideals must be changed 
Self-respect and a desire to help 
others must be cultivated. Deficient 
mind and body must be restored to 
vigor by healthful exercise. Meth- 
ods of self-support must be taught 
and no convict must be sent away 
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from prison until employment has 
been assured him. Means to these 
ends are practical educational train- 
ing, the indeterminate sentence, the 
parole, with proper supervision, and 
work for discharged prisoners. Be- 
fore and above all these is preventive 
work, however; and great stress was 
laid on the value and happy practical 
results of probation with juvenile 
and adult first offenders under the 
supervision of capable probation 
officers. 

The officers elected for the meeting 
at Kansas City next year are, presi- 
dent, Joseph [*. Scott, Concord Junc- 
tion, Mass.; general secretary, Rev. 
John L. Milligan, Allegheny, Pa. ; 
financial secretary, Joseph P. Byers, 
Columbus; treasurer, Charles M. 
Jesup, New York; president of the 
wardens’ association, Otis Fuller, 
Ionia, Mich., and of the chaplains’ 
association, Rev. William J. Batt, 
Concord Junction, Mass. 

It is possible that the state 
Convict Work : 
on Highways. pri 
York will present a bill to 
the legislature this winter compelling 


son commission of New 


the boards of supervisors of the sev- 
eral counties of the state to provide 
money for the purchase of tools and 
materials so that the prisoners in 
the 

work, 


can be set at 
the 
opinion that in many cases a suffi- 
cient amount of labor can be found 


county jails 


The commission is of 


in the jail yards to keep the prisoners 
employed, but where this is not pos- 
sible it is suggested that they be 
taken out upon the roads and made 
to work them and keep them in per- 
fect condition. This plan of em- 


ploying prisoners on roads_ has 


already been tried in Oneida county 
with marked success. 


THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 


The president of the new 
board of the 
Louisiana penitentiary has 


Louisiana’s 
Convict 
Problem. 


of control 


recently made an extensive tour 
through the southern states with a 
view to studying the different penal 
systems in vogue, as a prcliminary 
to determining ona plan for the em- 
ployment of the Louisiana convicts, 
whose care has just been turned over 
to the state and the lease system 
Mr. Parker that 


the lease system, as he found it, is 


abolished. states 
everywhere cruel and unprofitable, 
and state 
farm is the only practical solution of 
the problem. 


his conclusion is that a 


The old 
building of the Maryland 


administration 
Maryland 
Penitentiary. 
penitentiary, which was 
completed in 1811, is being remodeled 
for use as a female department. It 
will include a hospital, apartments 
for female prisoners, of whom there 
are fifty-two, a Sunday-school room 
and chapel for the women, a recep- 
tion room, and a laundry room. In 
order to prevent any attempt to 
escape while feigning sickness, part 
of the hospital wards will have steel 
cells, of larger size than generally 
used. Prisoners sick with consump- 
tion, fever, or other contagious dis- 
The 


with 


eases will be isolated. new 


penitentiary buildings, their 
elaborate provision for the hygienic 
wellbeing of the prisoners, are much 


appreciated by inmates. 


Mr. W. M. F. Round has resigned 
as secretary of the New York prison 
association on account of ill-health. 
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A minute placed upon the 
Mr. Brockway’s 


Resignation. TeCOrds of the national 
prison association at its 
meeting in Cleveland expresses the 


regret of the association at the resig- 
nation of Mr. Z. R. Brockway from 
the superintendency of the Elmira 
reformatory: 

It is the sense of the association 
that Mr. Brockway’s life and labor 
in behalf of the prisoners under his 
charge have done more for the ad- 
vancement of criminal law reform 
than those of any other man now 
living. It isto him that is chiefly 
due the demonstration in practice of 
the value of the indeterminate sen- 
tence as an aid to the rational treat- 
ment of the criminal class while in 
the custody of the law and the in 
corporation of this novel principle in 


the penal codes of America and 
Europe. Mr. Brockway’s ability, 
courage, and devotion to the up- 


lifting of character in the men and 
women under his charge as a prison 
official of fifty years’ experience en- 
title him to a high place upon the 
roll of philanthropic workers. The 
association conveys to him the as- 
surance of its best wishes and undi- 
minished confidence in his integrity, 
humanity, and genuine consecration 
to the noble work in which he has 
spent his life. 


At the ‘eting of 
ieee tt e meeting of the 
Bertillon national prison  associa- 
System. . : 
ysrem- tion at Cleveland an 
arrangement was made between the 


the 
New York state and the representa- 


superintendent of prisons of 
tives of nearly all the penal institu- 
tions in the country to have the 
bureau of identification of New York 
state at Albany used as a central 
institutions. 


bureau for all these 


The benefits of this system have 


TREATMENT OF INEBRIATES. 
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never been realized, each state here- 
tofore having worked by itself. By 
the arrangement now made dupli- 
cates of all descriptive cards pre- 
the 
throughout the country will be filed 
at Albany. 


The prisoners’ aid asso- 


pared in various institutions 


Treatment of 


Canada is at- 
inebriates. o 


ciation of 
tempting to secure the 
passage of a bill securing adequate 
treatment of inebriates at an expen- 
diture to the government which will 
not prohibit the carrying out of the 
plan. The bill provides for the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Placing all cases of drunken- 
ness, except the confirmed jail 
“rounder,” experimentally on pro- 
bation on suspended sentence, and 
under the supervision of a probation 
officer. 2. Imposing a fine and per- 
mitting the fine to be paid by instal- 
ments to the probation officer. 3. 
In cases in which the inebriety has 
become a disease, the probation offi- 
cer given authority to place the dip- 
somaniac for a few weeks’ treatment 
in a cottage hospital, or in an in- 
ebriate department in a general hos- 
pital. 4. The cost of treatment to 
be considered as a loan, to be repaid 
after treatment and while still on 
probation. 5. Cases of able-bodied 
inebriates, not reformed or not re- 
formable by these simple and inex- 
pensive methods, to be sentenced to 
prison on cumulative sentences. 6. 
Old and feeble confirmed inebriates 
to be provided for in country or city 
poorhouses. 7. A special per capita 
government grant made to hospitals 
to promote the treatment of dipso- 
maniacs. 8. A medical officer ap- 
pointed by government to organize 
inebriate wards in general hospitals 
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and special cottage hospitals for the 
treatment of dipsomaniacs in Ontario 
where such hospitals are necessary 
to provide for and supervise the 
medical treatment in said hospitals, 
and also to provide for home medical 
treatment for probationers in proper 
cases. 9. Three physicians of stand- 
ing in the province to be appointed 
as a committee of consultation to co- 
operate (without salary) with the 
medical officer. 


STATE BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
The July Bulletin of Towa 
State is full 
of matter of genuine interest. 


lowa. : 5 
Institutions 


Es- 
pecially helpful to superintendents 
and others should be the discussion 
of an epidemic of diphtheria that oc- 
curred at the state hospital at Inde- 
pendence. The effort to make dis- 
infection effective was carried on in 
a scientific manner, and can not but 
prove suggestive to other institu- 
tions. Other important items in the 
bulletin are the proceedings of the 
quarterly conference with the board 
of control; prison labor at Sing 
Sing; the problem of convict labor; 
the soldiers’ orphans’ home; and the 
lowa school for the deaf. The pub- 
lication of such bulletins, this one, 
for instance, covering about one 
hundred and fifty pages, is undoubt- 
edly a considerable expense to the 
state, but so long as the standard at 
present maintained is kept up we 
should consider it a good invest- 
ment. 

The ninth Minnesota con- 

ference of charities and 
correction was held at Winona, Oc- 


Minnesota. 


THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 





Wm. H. 
The local 


tober Hon. Folwell 


1-3, 
presiding. interest was 
evinced by exceptionally large audi- 
ences. The active workers from 
other cities were present, but because 
of the distance the outside attend- 
The inter- 
est in the discussions indicated that 
the papers were practical presenta- 
tions of every day problems. 


ance was less than usual. 


The subject of the president’s ad- 
dress was the humane application of 
political economy. Perhaps no topic 
attracted more general interest than 
the consideration of small state 
asylums, the paper being prepared 
by the superintendent of one and the 
discussion being led by the superin- 
tendent of the other. It was made 
evident that the success of these asy- 
lums rests largely on the attention 
given to each inmate, the number be 
ing sufficiently small to enable per- 
sonal relationship between the super- 
intendent and each of his wards. 
Another important factor was the 
opportunity afforded each inmate for 
plenty of congenial outdoor occupa 
tion. Although employment is not 
made obligatory, special attention is 
given to securing satisfactory em- 
ployment for each. The superin- 
tendent of the Anoka asylum said 
that 111 of his 112 inmates were 
daily occupied, that in only two in 
stances had an inmate remained in 
bed so long as three days. As yet 
only the mens’ wings of the asylums 
are constructed and occupied. In 
neither asylum is there any restrain 
ing apparatus, nor any bars at the 
windows. The discussion showed 
that visitors had found the institu 
tions carefully managed, the men re 
ceiving humane treatment, having 


good accommodations, and being 


— 
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provided with a plentiful supply of 


well cooked food in_ reasonable 
variety. 
Governor Lind was present and 


delivered a thoughtful address, 
showing the development in the care 
of the prisoner and of the unfortu- 
nate. He dwelt upon the need of 
making ample provision for epilep- 
tics, and urged that the people repre- 
sented by the conference must make 
continuous, earnest, and united ef- 
forts if Minnesota is to maintain its 
position among the states for the 
wise and humane care of its wards. 
The report of the committee on 
epileptics presented a census show- 
ing 145 epileptics in the insane hos- 
pitals, 172 in the school for the feeble 
minded, thirty-eight in other hos- 
pitals, and 751 in their homes. The 
committee urged that provision be 
immediately made for the state care 
of epileptics on the colony plan. 
Superintendent Randall of the 
state reformatory said that most 
reformed men admit that their re- 
form came about largely through 
discipline, and the substitution of good 
for evil companionship, that reform 
weaning process, and “that 
these conditions should obtain im- 
mediately a man is arrested for crime 
which makes his reformation more 
likely.” “ Tt will be well if the of- 
fender, as soon as he fully admits his 
guilt, might be taken without delay 
to the reformatory, whence he could 
be brought back for trial; thus sub- 
stituting the good influences of the 
reformatory for the evil influences 
of the jails, especially the older 
jails.” Warden Reeve held that the 
purpose of the state prison is “to 
reform where reformation is possi- 
ble, but when careful and intelligent 
effort results in failure, to then pre- 
vent the criminal for the term of 
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his natural life from preying on so- 
ciety.” 

..Other papers presented were “the 
importation of dependent children,” 
by Supt. G. A. Merrill, Owatonna; 
““poorhouse construction” (illustrated 
by stereopticon views), by Jas. F. 
Jackson, St. Paul; “poorhouse man- 
agement,” by Mrs. J. L. Hendry, St. 
Paul ;‘‘theeducation of the charitable 
impulse and organization of charita- 
ble endeavor,” by Miss Alberta D. 
Garber, Minneapolis; and “the mi- 
gration of paupers,”’ by W. A. Gates, 
St. Paul. 


Ohio 


state conference of char- 


The tenth annual 


Ohio. 
convened in 
Oc- 


ses- 


and correction 


Dayton on 


ities 
the evening of 


tober 9g and_ continued in 


sion until noon of the following 


Friday. 


The mornings were given 
up wholly to sectional meetings, the 
afternoons to the visitation of local 
institutions, and the evenings and the 
last hour and a half on Friday morn- 


The con- 
1 


ing to general sessions. 


ference was in every particular the 
best yet held. Three hundred and 
fifty delegates registered. The ses- 


sions of the several sections (in- 


firmaries, children’s homes, county 
visitors, and associated charities) 
were made more interesting from the 
absence of set papers and the conse- 
quent general discussion of the top- 
ics selected for that purpose. 

The program was made with 
special reference to the presentation 
of live, practical questions affecting 
the work of the several classes of 
officials. The selected topics were 
announced several months prior to 








the conference, together with the 
names of those who would be ex- 
pected to open the discussion of each. 
From six to eight persons were se- 
lected for opening the discussion of 
each question, and these were noti- 
fied asto what would be expected from 
them. The reliance for general dis- 
cussion upon these suggested topics 
rather than upon papers or prepared 
addresses, was largely an experi- 
ment. The result was exceedingly 
gratifying and will, without doubt, 
lead to the further development of 
the plan next year. 

Never before, in Ohio, has charity 
organization been so thoroughly ex- 
ploited as in the “‘associated char- 
ities’”’ section. An extended review 
of the report of this section is given 
‘in another part of this issue. There 
seems to have resulted a very gen- 
eral awakening on this subject, par- 
ticularly in the smaller cities and 
towns. The section appointed a 
committee of seven for the propaga- 
tion of this work in the state. This 
committee, with the assistance of the 
secretary of the board of state char- 
ities, who is one of its members, will 
undertake to supply literature and 
speakers for communities desiring to 
learn of the methods of, and to or- 
ganize, “ associated charities.” 

Special interest in the children’s 
home section centered about the dis- 
cussion of the care for crippled, de- 
formed, and backward children, and 
the trade or professional training of 
children unsuccessfully handled by 
the county homes (unplaceable chil- 
dren). It would seem impossible 
that public sentiment should not 
soon crystalize upon these important 
questions—certainly the prominence 
given them in the state conference 
and the very general interest aroused 
by their discussion give warrant for 
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the belief that action of some sort, 
public or private, can not long be de- 
layed. 

The program of the infirmary 
section was of more than usual 
value. Of chief importance was a 
system of colored charts, prepared by 
the secretary of the board of state 
charities, showing the unevenness oi, 
and inconsistencies in, the adminis- 
tration of outdoor relief in the sev- 
eral counties of the state. The 
boards of county visitors’ section 
meetings were altogether informal, 
but not less effective on that account. 
The sessions of this section were all 
short, so as to enable its members to 
attend the other sections. 

The program of the general 
sections of the Ohio conference have 
always been of a popular character. 
The Dayton conference was en- 
livened on Wednesday night by a 
stereopticon lecture, following the 
committee reports, given by Mr. C. 
F. Weller, of Chicago, on social 
conditions and social service in the 
poorest quarters of Chicago, and on 
Thursday night by pupils and teach- 
ers from the state institutions for the 
deaf and dumb and blind, who gave 
an exposition of the educational 
work of these two institutions. 


The state board of chari- 

New York. ° : 

ties at its regular quar- 
terly meeting on October 10, ap- 
proved the incorporation of the fol 
lowing institutions : 

The St. Francis mission of the im- 
maculate virgin, conventuals of the 
third order, with the principal of- 
fice in Greenburg, Westchester 
county. The principal objects of 
this institution are the care of home 
less and destitute children, the edu- 
cation of boys and girls, the care of 
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the sick in hospitals, and the care of 
the indigent aged. 

The Farrar home for deserving old 
ladies, with the principal office in 
the village of Malone, Franklin 
county. The objects of this insti- 
tution are to provide a home for de- 
serving old ladies and to support, 
maintain, and endow the same as a 
charitable institution. 

St. Mary’s maternity hospital and 
infant asylum, Syracuse. The ob- 
jects of which are to provide for 
the classes of inmates indicated in 
the title. 

The board approved plans for con- 
struction work at the following in- 
stitutions: Oyster Bay and North 
Hempstead town almshouse; house 


of refuge for women, Hud- 
son; house of refuge, Randall’s 


Island, New York; New York state 
woman’s relief corps home, Ox- 
ford; Chautauqua county almshouse; 
Erie county almshouse. 

The board adopted the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the state board of 
charities approve the principle of 
establishing children’s courts in the 
city of New York, wherein the cases 
of children alone shall be dealt with, 
and all contact with adult offenders 
he prevented. 

Reports of the inspection of a 
large number of county almshouses 
and of private institutions in receipt 
of public money, were considered by 
the board, and the secretary was di- 
rected to bring to the attention of the 
proper officials all cases of evils, 
abuse, or defects discovered in such 
institutions, with the request that 
the same be remedied as soon as pos- 
sible. 


The first meeting of the New York 
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state conference of charities and 
correction will be held at Albany, 
November 20-22. 


The twenty-sixth annual 
Pennsylvania convention of the associa- 
tion of the directors of the poor and 
charities of Pennsylvania was held 
at Wilkes-Barre, October 9-11, with 
Mr. Louis Tisch, of Wilkes-Barre, 
as president. There were over a 
hundred delegates present from all 
parts of the state, being chiefly di- 
rectors of the poor, officials of the 
poor-houses, and a few representa- 
The 


absence of any prominent experts 


tives of children’s aid societies. 


from outside the state was notice- 
Several excellent 


administration 


able. 
poor law 


papers on 

and on 
child-saving were read and followed 
There how- 


ever, too many papers on the pro- 


by discussion. were, 


gram and, as 


little discussion. 

Dr. Charles Mayberry, superin- 
tendent of the insane hospital of 
the central poor district of Lucerne 
county, read a paper which dwelt 
specially on the care of insane pa- 
tients after they have been dis- 
charged as cured from hospitals. He 
said that in France a movement was 
started many years ago having for 
its object, at first, the immediate as- 
sistance of discharged patients by se- 
curing them employment and reliev- 
ing them from care and anxiety. 
The results were so good that the es- 
tablishment of out-patient depart- 
ments for convalescents to which pa- 
tients could return at intervals and 
be kept under observation for at least 
one year after their discharge fol- 


a consequence, too 
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lowed. 


Similar systems are in use 
in Switzerland and Great Britain. 
He urged the adoption of such a 
system in this country. 


Dr. M. P. Barr, superintendent of 
the school for the feeble minded at 
Elwyn, and Dr. J. M. Murdoch, 
superintendent of the school for fee- 
ble minded at Polk, read papers de- 
scribing the work of their institu- 
tions. Mr. H. M. Boies, of Scran- 
ton, a member of the board of char- 
ities of Prenannyees ania, read a paper 
on the cure and prevention of pau- 
perism. He said that the funda- 
mental cause of pauperism is degen- 
eracy, and that nothing can cope 
with its results. But it can be pre- 
vented. He urged as preventive rem- 
edies the checking of the importa- 
tion of degenerates, the separation of 
the sexes in institutions, and_bet- 
ter regulation of marriage. Mrs. 
Henry W. Palmer spoke of child 
labor in factories. She urged the 
passage of a law to compel children 
under sixteen years of age to attend 
school at least one half of each school 
day, saying that last year 34,000 
children under sixteen years of age 
were employed in I ennsylvz ania, and 
that in the mines of the Wilkes-Barre 
district alone there were 8,000 boys 
employed. 

Stress was laid on the good results 
of the law of 1897, which provides 
that any municipality which erects 
suitable institutions for the mainten- 
ance, care, and treatment of its in- 
digent insane, shall receive $1.50 a 
week for each legally judged insane 
person committed to them and main- 
tained in such institution. This per- 
mits county care under state super- 
vision. A new building for the care 


of the insane has recently been fin- 
ished on the grounds of the poor 
farm at Wilkes-Barre, which is said 





to be one of the best equipped hos- 
pitals in the country, and is under the 
charge of a competent physician. It 
contains now 281 patients. 


In MeClure’s Magazine for 
October we are told that 
“the working men of Jena 


Business 
for Social 
Profit. 


have opportunities and rewards un- 
equaled perhaps anywhere else in 
the world:” 

Many years ago Prof. Ernst Abbe, 
of the university of Jena, interested 
himself in lenses and lens-making. 
At that time the town contained a 
small plant for the making of lenses. 
This by the improvements he and 


his associates have made in the 
scientific construction of lenses has 
developed into two great plants 


which produce the most famous in- 


struments in the world. The im- 


provements were developed wich 


slight aid from the government, and 
would properly have become the 
personal property of Prof. Abbe and 
have made him a wealthy man. In 
accordance, however, with an ideal 
he had long contemplated, his rights 
were turned over to an association 
known as the Carl Zeiss Stiftung, 
named after a friend who had aided 
the professor in his experiments. 
This organization controls the lens 
manufactory with its 1,200 and more 
workmen, and owns a half interest 
in the accessory glass works with its 
400 workmen. It is the creation of 
a law of which Prof. Abbe was the 
author, and is in the nature of a cor- 
poration under state control. Prof. 
Abbe retains only a directorship. 

The purpose of the Stiftung is two- 
fold. First, it provides for the com- 
fort of the personnel of the works, 
from the directors to the lowest 
apprentice boy, by a unique system 
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of pensions, sick benefits, profit-shar- 
ing, and educational advantages. 
Second, it provides for large contri- 
butions toward the advancement of 
science. Noone connected with the 
institution receives any of the pri- 
vate profits of ownership. Prof. 
Abbe himself merely receives the 
salary of a director, which according 
to the law of the Stiftung can never 
be more than ten times the average 
salary of the “standard”’ workman of 
the shop, the man who is more than 
twenty-four years of age, and more 
than four years in the service of the 
firm. This standard workman now 
receives less than $500 a year. But 
Prof. Abbe is entitled to a pension 
when he shall cease his active con- 
nection with the business, the same 
as any other employé. If it be- 
comes absolutely necessary to dis- 
charge a workman, he must not only 
be given due notice, but the Stiftung 
must pay him, if he has been em- 
ployed for more than three years, a 
sum equal to his total wages for from 
six months to two years, according 
to the length of time he has been in 
the works. After five years’ service 
every workman who retires on ac- 
count of age or invalidity receives a 
pension, or should he die, his family 
is pensioned. The Stiftung sets aside 
a certain definite sum from its earn- 
ings every year, and this is so in- 
vested outside of the business that 
it will pay all pensions and discharge 
advances, thus making the pension 
system independent of the vicissi- 
tudes of the business. Every work- 
man is given a two wecks’ vacation 
annually, with half pay. 

Every month a delegate from 
each of the departments, thirty in 
all, meets with the directors, and 
discusses the conduct of the work. 
These delegates are never foremen, 
but represent the men themselves. 
Last spring the subject of shorter 
hours of labor came up, a subject 
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of which Prof. Abbe and the other 
directors had already been thinking. 
The workmen-delegates suggested 
eight and one-half hours a day; 
the directors promptly responded, 
‘““Why not try eight hours?’”’ The 
experiment, a very great innovation 
in Germany, was accordingly made, 
and will be continued indefinitely 
if successful to the end of the trial 
year, 

The Stiftung has provided a free 
reading room, said to be the largest 
of its kind in Germany, and an 
excellent library is soon to be added. 
The Stiftung contributes to the 
local hospitals, that its men may 
be cheaply treated. It has estab- 
lished special courses of instruction 
for its employés in mathematics 
and other subjects useful in their 
work, has instituted a free swimming 
bath, and is developing the parks 
and recreation grounds of the 
locality. 

On the scientific side, the Stiftung 
has established and equipped a fine 
astronomical observatory in the 
university of Jena, has founded a 
new chair of mathematical physics, 
will build a laboratory for cxperi- 
mental physics, and is a_ large 
contributor yearly to other depart- 
ments of investigation at the unt- 
versity; and its interest extends 
even beyond the limits of the town. 

In case the Stiftung should ever 
go out of business, for whatever 
reason, one-half of the net proceeds 
will go to the city of Jena, to be 
used for the good of its inhabitants, 
and one-half to the university of 
Jena. Not one cent is reserved for 
private disposal. 

Prof. Abbe has reserved to him- 
self the right, until the year 1906, 
to make any changes in the statute 
governing the organization. In this 
way he will be able to correct any 
errors or injustice as time and 
experience point them out. 





the threads and hold them.”—/acob A. Riis. 


I must say a few words at the 
outset as to what my subject does 
and what it does not include. First 
and especially, I wish to say that 
though the title is ‘“ preventive 
work,” I do not seek to arrogate 
to the small class of effort and 
achievement of which I have been 
asked to write a monopoly of the 
name of “ prevention” that does not 
properly belong to it. 

Prevention may be divided into 
two classes, one dealing with the 
question of who shall be born end 
the other with the question of 
what shall happen to people after 
they are born. Of these two classes 
of work the biologists tell us alter- 
nately that the former is the more 


1 Synopsis of paper: 
i. Before 1860: 
Libraries. 
Lowell, as a pioneer manufacturing 
town. 
ii. Savings and loans: 
Collection. 
Stamp savings. 
School savings. 
Savings banks. 
Building and loan associations. 
Philanthropic loans. 
iii. The home: 
Building laws. 
Rent collection. 
Model tenements. 
Model lodging houses. 
Separate homes, in factory villages and 
otherwise. 
The city or town as site of the home: 
City sanitation and construction. 
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PREVENTIVE WORK.’ 
(AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY OF: THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.) 
BY JOSEPH LEE. 


‘‘ Now (philanthropy) is preventive, constructive, and no ten men could gather all 


important way of producing per- 
manent and cumulative results, and 
that it is the only way; and yet 
direct preventive work of this kind 
—the sterilization of the insane, the 
feeble-minded, the epileptic, the 
morally impotent, and the incor- 
rigibly vicious—belongs to that part 
of philanthropy which is generally 
considered furthest removed from 
the preventive, namely, that which 
deals with the more hopeless classes. 

Furthermore, all good work which 
we ordinarily class as “treatment” 
is really largely preventive. The 
friendly visitor to a poor family is 
laying the foundations for a healthy 
and successful life in the children; 
he is also filling a place that would 


Village iznprovement. 
Factory villages. 


iv. The children: 


For little children : 
Vacation schools. 
Summer playgrounds. 
Outings. 

For larger boys and girls: 
Baths. 

Gymnasiums, 
Playgrounds. 
Boys’ clubs. 
Trade education. 

For all the children : 
School improvement. 

. Grown people: 

Parks. 

Social resources. 

Educational provisions. 

Modifying of industrial conditions. 
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otherwise probably be filled by un- 
wise public relief, and is thus in- 
directly preventing the positive cul- 
ture of pauperism. 

Nor is it any part of my task to 
tell of those principal preventive 
forces which are found in our every- 
day political and business life. If a 
man leaves the town or the part of 
the city where he was brought up 
and goes to live in a college settle- 
ment to take part in recognized phil- 
anthropic effort he comes within my 
subject, but if he stays at home, goes 
on his school committee and board 
of selectmen, attends primary con- 
ventions, and in general does his 
share of the public work to be done, 
his service, although perhaps it is the 
most important preventive work 
that is done at all, is regarded as 
being a matter of course, becomes 
merged in the larger subject of good 
citizenship, and is not classed as 
philanthropic. 

And in general, as soon as a social 
service has become an established 
and fully recognized part of our 
public or private duties, it ceases to 
come within the present subject. 
When public schools were started 
in this country, they were, and still 
remain, the most important step 
ever taken in the way of preventive 
philanthropy, but they have now 
become a matter of course, and are 
not included here, while such new 
recent extensions of’ the same prin- 
ciple as are found in our vacation 
schools and trade schools do come 
within the subject, simply because 
they are new. It is, in short, only 
with such preventive work as is a 
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part of the new growth on the ever- 
growing tree of social life that we 
have to deal. 

It is unnecessary to point out 
that beneficent activities undertaken 
for purely business motives, of which 
the social effects are wholly inci- 
dental, do not come within our sub- 
ject; nevertheless, for the sake of 
proportion and of the relations of 
things we must remember how 
important these are. Thus, I shall 
speak a great deal in what follows 
of new developments of opportunity 
for play and exercise, but it is 
important to bear in mind that the 
evolution of the bicycle, of which 
I shall say nothing, has done far 
more in that direction than all our 
philanthropic efforts put together. 

On the other hand, while upon 
the one side the word “ preventive ”’ 
is too wide, it is in another sense 
too narrow, for it is more and more 
the chiracteristic of philanthropic 
effort, not merely of our so-called 
“ preventive ” kind, but of all kinds, 
in this country at least, that it has 
ceased to aim merely at the preven- 
tion of evil and has taken as its ob- 
ject the building up of positive 
good. Its motive also has shifted 
and is shifting, from a motive felt 
by one class to do good to another 
class, into a motive that can be en- 
tered into by all, which takes as its 
object not the helping of one sort of 
people, but the building up of the 
better life of the community. In 
other words, instead of curing dis- 
ease in certain individuals, we are 


‘ trying toimprove the health of those 


individuals, and in turn this posi- 
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tive individual work is itself seen to 
be but a part of the larger work in 
behalf of the whole. It is no longer 
what I can do for you, but what we 
can all do for ourselves and our 
country. 

The subject, even thus delimited, 
is so large a one that a mere cata- 
logue of the agencies, and one might 
almost say, of the subjects, included 
in it, would occupy more space than 
that assigned to me. I have there- 
fore had to choose between a wholly 
inadequate account of a great many 
things and a comparatively compre- 
hensible account of a few typical 
subjects and instances. This plan 
undue 
prominence given to eastern, and 


accounts for the otherwise 


especially to Boston, experience. 
As I have had to confine myself to 
illustration rather than venturing 
upon complete statement, I have 
chosen the illustrations about which 
I know most. 

I have said that efforts to affect 
the question of who gets born do 
not come within my subject. There 
is, however, one exception which, as 
it does not come properly within 
the general classification of the sub- 
ject, I will mention now. 

As we shall see, the problems with 
which American philanthropy has at 
present to deal have been largely 
imported along with the greatly in- 
creased volume of immigration that 
has come during the last fifty to 


sixty years, and’with the change in 


the character of immigration during 
the last ten years. The object of 
the immigration restriction league, 
started in Boston, 1894, and having 
branches all over the country, is to 
secure the enactment and enforce- 
ment of such legislation as will bring 
it about that the American citizen of 
the future shall be the product of the 
stronger and better elements of Euro. 
pean society rather than of the weaker 
and more depraved. The test which 
the league has tried to have applied 
is that every immigrant shall be able 
to read and write in some language, 
A bill em- 


bodying this condition was passed, 


his own or any other. 


in spite of strenuous opposition from 
the steamship companies, through 
both 1897, 


but owing to the insertion of an un- 


houses of congress in 
fortunate amendment, it was vetoed 
by President Cleveland. The leacue 
has secured some improvements in 
administration. 


I—BEFORE 1860. 


I have selected two illustrations of 
the preventive work of the period 
before the civil war and before the 
full effects of the great immigration, 
namely, the public library, whose 
roots run back to our earliest history 
and which is to-day more popular 
than ever before, and the early story 
of the town of Lowell, which shows 
how a purely American community 
met the problems of the great in- 
dustrial revolution.! 


1 These two illustrations do not exhaust the subject of what was done before 1860, nor do 
they even contain all that I-shall have to say on that subject; and, on the other hand, the 
story of the library is, to prevent an arbitrary division of the subject, brought down to the 


present time. 


They are given as illustrations pure and simple of what American preventiv¢ 


philanthropy was during the first part of the century, under conditions some of which still 


exist, while others have forever passed away. 
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I will take Massachusetts 
as the most prominent ex- 


Libraries 


ample of the library movement. 

Chere had been a library in Boston 
before 1658 in charge of the select- 
men of the town.' Concord had a 
circulating library, containing the 
‘book of marters ’ and other books, 
as early as 1672. Four town or par- 
ish libraries were started in the 
eighteenth century, including that at 
Franklin from a gift of $125 by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1785 in re- 
sponse to a request for a church 
bell, ‘‘sense being preferable to 
sound.” This library contained 116 
volumes, “scarcely one of them of 
less solidity than Blackstone’s com- 
mentaries,’ about ninety of which 
are still in existence. The parish was 
at that time in Massachusetts ident- 
ical with the town, and this Frank- 
lin library was supported by tax- 
ation. 

These older town libraries had 
been supplanted early in the 
eighteenth century by the social or 
subscription libraries, many of which 
throughout the country were sub- 
stantially free.* 

As tie social library impulse died 
out these institutions began to be 
replaced by the organization known 
as the lyceum, which, beginning in 
the early ‘20s, and encouraged in 
Massachusetts by the lyceum act in 
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1829(C. 138), reached its height some- 
where about 1850. The lyceums, 
sometimes called workingmen’s in- 
stitutes,included libraries and courses 
of lectures. Among the lecturers 
were Holmes and Emerson; the 
most successful was James B. Gough. 

The school-district libraries, auth- 
orized by an act of 1837 (C. 147), 
were an unsuccessful forerunner of 
the modern town libraries. 

The first of the latter that I have 
heard of was established in Peter- 
boro, N. H., in 1833. The Boston 
public library was authorized by 
an act of the legislature passed at 
the suggestion and urgency of the 
mayor, Josiah Quincy, Jr., March 
12, 1848,* probably the first law of 
the kind ever passed. New Hamp- 
shire passed a general town library 
law in 1849, and Massachusetts fol- 
lowed in 1851 (C. 305), being partly 
persuaded thereto by the action of 
the town of Wayland in starting a 
town library the year before.’ In 
1890 Massachusetts created the first 
board of library commissioners. 
Its powers are advisory, with the 
duty of reporting to the legisla- 
ture, and also the power to give 
assistance to the extent of $100 to 
towns under certain conditions. The 
work of the commission is best seen 
in the fact that ‘there are now only 
seven towns in the state that are not 


' This and the following statements, except when otherwise specified, are taken from the 
historical report of the Massachusetts library commission for 1809, in which the towns are 


arranged in alphabetical order. 


2 Report of United States bureau of education, 1897. 
8 The lyceum in Lowell was a development of the Middlesex mechanics’ association 
founded in 1825 on the model of the Massachusetts charitable mechanics’ association (for 


mutual support, etc ) founded by Paul Revere. 


* Same, p. 524. 


5 Subsequent legislation has given towns right to subscribe any amount, not only to town 


libraries, but to any library to which there is free access by all the citizens. 
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fully entitled to the privileges and 
rights of a free public library. In 
three of these towns there are 
association libraries that are not 
free;’’ they contain less than one- 
half of one per cent of the popula- 
tion of the state, and in six of them 
the population is decreasing. 

Che public library of to-day is an 
established part of our educational 
system, and I must omit any ade- 
quate account of it, not because it 
is not properly a part of my subject, 
but because it is too large a part to 
include.! 

The children’s room, with appro- 
priate books, pictures, photographs, 
and historical documents, where the 
children, with the help and guidance 
of an experienced person, often a 
kindergartner, have the run of the 
room, with leave to take down and 
misplace books to their hearts’ con- 
tent,—whcere in fact they are treated 
as though they were in the library 
of an indulgent grandfather,—is a 
feature of the library in nearly all of 
our large cities. The first one was 
started in Brookline, Mass.? 

The Carnegie library of Pittsbuigh 
sent in the summer of 1899 “700 
books to five summer playgrounds, 
in charge of a kindergartner who 
had had previous experience in these 
same playgrounds. During the six 
weeks the books were thus used 


the circulation amounted to 1,600.” 
After the playgrounds closed the 
children asked for library cards. 
The work was extended during 
1goo.* 

Other interesting features of the 
modern library are free lectures, ex- 
hibitions, photographs, lantern slide 
and music to lend, speciai facilities 
for the study of local history, preser 
vation of historical relics and chron- 
icles, and their increasingly close 
touch with the schools. 

Mr. Chas. W. Birtwell, secretary 
of the Boston children’s aid society, 
started in 1887 what is known as the 
home library, consisting of a little 
book shelf with fifteen carefully se- 
lected books, which is left with one 
or another of the children as librarian 
to circulate among a small club of 
his friends. Each has a volunteer 
visitor. There are now seventy-eight 
such libraries in Boston, and home 
libraries have been established in the 
following places: 

Lynn, Mass., Lawrence, Mass., Holyoke, 
Mass., Providence, R. I., Albany, N. Y., 
Buffalo, N. Y., New York, N. Y., Pittsburg, 
Pa., Cincinnati, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Chicago, IIl., Wisconsin (state library com- 
mission), Tacoma, Wash. 

Perhaps the best idea of the hold 
which the library has taken upon 
the people can be got from a study 
of the sources from which it derives 
its support. The most often re- 


1 Some idea of the work of the Boston public library at present may be derived from the 
bare facts that it has ten branch libraries with independent collections of books, seventeen 


46 


stations’, and 269 employés; that it deposits books in four public schools, a number of 


vacation schools and playgrounds, two reformatory institutions, and twenty-two fire engine 
houses ; that it lends to other libraries in New England; that it has in its central building 
places for 1,000 readers ; that its cards allow two books for two weeks each to all residents 


of Boston over twelve. 


® Review of Reviews, July, 1g00, p. 56. See the rest of this article for further information 


on the subject. 


’ Compare Boston, in a previous note, and see chapter iv below. 
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peated story is that of the country 
boy who goes west and makes his 
fortune, and then sends $100,000 
or so back to his native town for 
starting a public library. John 
Smith, wealthy flax manufacturer 
of Andover, Mass., visits the public 
library at Dresden, and there comes 
to him the vision of his native town 
ind what such an institution might 
lo for it. Accordingly he gives the 
money necessary to found the 
library, which, like so many of those 
in the state, is a memorial to the 
men of the town who lost their lives 
in the rebellion. 

But it is not alone. the rich 
people who have supported the 
libraries. We find that Mr. Emer- 
son’s father, a minister on $350 a 
year, was the chief founder of the 
library at Harvard, Mass., as well as 
the chief promoter of the Boston 
athenzum; we find gifts “from 
twelve school girls,” who earned a 
dollar each to start a library in their 
town; many poor ministers and 
school teachers have given their 
services in the work necessary to be 
done in getting the library started. 
Money comes to the libraries from 
summer residents, lend-a-hand 
clubs, churches, sea captains, from 
the twentieth regiment, the grange 
and farmer's alliance, Sunday- 
schools, the woman’s educational 
association, from an_ enthusiastic 
Frenchman, from mutual improve- 
ment clubs and a catholic priest. In 
some dozen or fifteen cases the 
library has been established by a 
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manufacturing company, sometimes 
for its operatives and their families, 
but more often for the whole town. 
Though many of the libraries have 
been started by great donations it is 
by no means the custom to wait for 
such. One finds them beginning in 
such places as a private residence, 
the country store, the baptist chapel, 
a night-school, the railroad station, 
and the fire-engine house. 

An interesting extension of the 
library idea is found in the traveling 
libraries, of about twenty-five books 
each, usually supplemented by pho- 
tographs, as of Venice, Florence, 
London, the Philippines, etc., loaned 
by the woman’s educational associa- 
tion to country towns. The visits of 
these libraries have, in many cases, 
stirred up the town to start a library 
of its own. The association had 
twenty-five libraries, containing 718 
volumes, with a circulation of 1,903 
books during the year 1898. Simi- 
lar work with books and photographs 
is done by many associations in the 
poorer quarters of our cities. 

The visiting of libraries by private 
library associations is also an import- 
ant aid to the system, and there are 
such associations in many of the 
states.! 
celia The way in which Amerti- 

can preventive philan- 
thropy met the problems arising from 
the growth of the factory system, in 
the years before the great foreign 
immigration had come to make so 
marked a change in all our social 
problems, is typified by the story of 


1 For a list of these see ‘* Lidrary Journal,” December, 1899, pp. 680-687. For library 


statistics see U. S. bureau of educatioa, report of 1897 on libraries. 







































the town of Lowell. The problem 
which Mr. Patrick T. Jackson (the 
founder of Lowell) and his associates 
had to meet was not that of housing 
a population already crowded, but 
of providing quarters, in what had 
been a farming town, for 
people taken away from their nat- 


young 


ural surroundings and restraints and 
brought together in large numbers 
That the 


conditions provided were such as 


under new conditions. 


made Lowell famous all over the 
world was due partly to the high 
character of the men who had charge 
of the enterprise, but was also in 
great part a necessary condition of 
their success, because conditions less 
favorable would not have been ac- 
cepted by the native American pop- 
ulation from which they had to draw 
their workers.! 

The mill girls carried on Sunday- 
schools, visited hospitals, built the 
baptist church, collected funds for 
the education of indigent young 


men to become home missionary 


preachers, sent their brothers to 
college, and started girls’ clubs for 
discussion, out of one of which 
grew the famous * Lowell offering.” 
They carried around in their pockets 
“Watts on the 


mind” and 


such books as 
improvement of the 
“Locke on the understanding,” 
and the greatest difficulty the over- 
trying to break 
habit.” His en- 


seer had was in 


up the ‘bible 


deavors were evaded in Miss Lar- 
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com’s case by her carrying loose 
pages in her pocket. 


The founders built boarding- 
houses and selected such people 
as Miss Larcom’s mother to be 


Unitarians themselves, 


they built an episcopal church as 


matrons. 


a compromise between various other 
which the mill- 


They gave land for 


denominations to 
girls belonged. 
baptist and congegational churches, 
started a school, and contributed 
the main expense to the hall of the 
Middlesex mechanics’ association. 
Miss Larcom speaks of the church 
as “a lasting monument to the re- 
ligious purpose which animated the 
first manufacturers.” *‘ It was one of 
the mill regulations that everybody 
somewhere.” 


should go to church 


She and her sister were admitted 
to the mills on the condition that 
they should attend school the full 
number of months prescribed. 

Even the esthetic possibilities of 
the factory were not neglected in 
this early New England beginning, 
and one finds a prophecy of the 
latest 
work in 


development of preventive 
the following sentences: 
“The last window in the row behind 
me was filled with flourishing house- 


seraniums, 


plants—fragrant-leaved  g 


the overseer’s pets. They gave that 
corner a bowery look; the perfume 
and freshness tempted me _ there 


often .... On the whole it was 


far from being a disagreeable place 


to stay in. The girls were bright- 


1 A delightful account of Lowell at that time, one from which I should like to quote at 
length, and which every one who wants to know what America used to be ought to read, is 
records of a New England girlhood,” by Lucy Larcom; see also her 
See for instance pp. 220-5 of the former. 


found in 
letters.” 


“life and 
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looking and neat, and everything 
The 
whole was rather at- 
I had one pet 


was kept clean and shining. 
effect of the 
tractive to strangers. 
window plant of my own, a red rose- 
bush, almost a perpetual bloomer, 
that I kept beside me at my work 
for years.” 

Miss Larcom was allowed to paste 
her favorite poems up near the win- 
could read them. 


dow where she 


Of the cloth room she says, “ Our 


work and the room itself was so 
clean that in summer we could wear 
light muslin’ dresses, sometimes 


white ones, without fear of soiling 
them.” 

The mill superintendent (an ex- 
soldier of the peninsular war) was 
‘a man of culture and a christian 
gentleman of the puritan school, 
dignified and reserved. He used 
often to stop at my desk on his 
daily round to see what books I was 
reading.” She adds, “ Only those of 
us who were incidentally admitted 
knew how 


to his confidence care- 


fully we were guarded.” 


Il! —SAVINGS AND LOANS. 

The purpose of philanthropic sav- 
ings organizations is to encourage 
make their 


people to expendi- 


ture an expression, and hence a 
development, of true personality in- 
stead of a mere unorganized drib- 
bling away of money. Savings per- 
form this service by the withholding 
of small sums from dissipation in 
trifling ways—harmless or other- 
wise—in order to make possible an 
expenditure for larger and more 


vital purposes. They divert the 
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and 


drink, 


fund to the purchase of the home, of 


tobacco, chewing-gum 


of tools, of horse and 
stock in 


keeping the machinery of life going 


furniture, 


wagon and trade, or to 
in times of scarcity. 
The habit of 


saving in the mind and character of 


starting of the 


the poorest class of people is very 
similar to reclaiming for cultivation 
The first 
thing to do, in the latter under- 
find kind of 
plant that will grow at all, the suc- 


a desert of shifting sand. 


taking, is to some 
cess of this pioneer vegetation being 
not in its own value as a plant, but 
fact that it takes the first 
step in holding the soil 


in the 
difficult 
together and so prepares it for the 
support of more valuable products. 

The pioneer plant is sown 


Collection 


Sadeun. nurtured by the 


and 


collector who calls at 
certain stated intervals, usually once 
a week. He reaches the family in 
whom the germ of foresight does 
not yet exist, who accordingly will 
not save on their own initiative, 
however little is required, to whom 
thrift 


person and must come at regular 


must come embodied in a 


intervals which can be looked for- 
ward to. Philanthropy has, in this 
instance, adopted the method found 
so successful in the case of life in- 
surance, and of the various instal- 
ment schemes, a method well 
adapted to the human nature with 
which it has to deal. 

Our collection agencies are usually 
carried on by charity organization 
societies in connection with stamp 


savings. The system is not so wide- 
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spread as stamp savings, but is 
spreading and is now found in a 
great number of cities and towns, in 


small places as well as in large ones. 


The next step, when the 
first 
have 


Stamp 


Seine germs of foresight 


been — successfully 
planted, or when people are to be 
reached in whom these already exist, 
is to provide a method of savings 
which does not come to the home, 
but stands ready at some convenient 
place to which people are already 
in the habit of 
some attractive form in 


resorting, and in 
which the 
first step is made as easy as possible. 
This provision is made by the stamp- 
saving societies. 

The method of work is to have a 
number of stamps printed, of differ- 
ent denominations from one cent up 
them to 
depositors, each depositor having a 


to one dollar, and to sell 


card on which the stamps are stuck 
The money 
can be drawn out at any time upon 


as they are bought. 


presentation of the card with the 
stamps on it. The stamp is simply 
a convenient form of receipt, and 
one which appeals to the eye and 
imagination, and so has a tendency 
to promote saving on the part of 
children especially, and to advertise 
the society. 

The stamps are sold and deposits 
received in any given city or town 
at from 


one to hundred 


several 
branch offices, sometimes located in 
stores, frequently in boys and girls’ 
clubs, sometimes in public schools, 
and sometimes in a savings bank. 
The best plan is to select places 


where the children are already in 


the habit of coming. 
are taken 


The stamps 
to these local branches, 
and the money brought from them 
to a central office by volunteers. 
At this central office there is a paid 
agent who gives out the stamps and 
receives deposits. Depositors are 
advised to put the money into the 
savings bank as soon as it has 
amounted to five dollars or so. 

The method of stamp savings is 
also applicable to the weekly collec- 
tion system and is the _ principal 
form of school savings now in use. 
It is the 


conduct 


practice of those who 
this 


the hoarding or 


system to appeal 


not to miserly 


instinct (which, in fact, does not 


exist among its constituents) nor 
abstractly to the spirit of prudence, 
faintly 


classes affected, but to definite pur- 


also very present in the 
carried out 
little leaf- 
exhortations as 


poses which may be 


through saving. Their 
lets contain such 
“Save fora vacation, for a new dress, 
for coal,for a home,” and experience 
shows that the money, saved a few 
cents at atime, is usually drawn out 
in sums of from one to ten dollars 
and over. 

There are very good incidental 


effects from the communication 
between the children and the persons 
conducting the stations. 

The system of stamp savings has 
been started in almost every instance 


by the charity organization societies. 


The penny provident fund of New 
York 
organization society of that city in 
February 1, 1900, it had 300 


was started by the charity 


1888. 
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SAVINGS 


local stations, 69,380 depositors, and 
$44,534 on The total 
deposits made during the last year 
were $92,042. 
is easily formed with the young, and 


deposit. 
“The habit of saving 


when one card is filled a new one is 
almost always asked for.” 

Stations of the New York penny 
provident fund are found in Con- 
New 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South 
Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 


necticut, Jersey, Delaware, 


Carolina, 


issippi, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, 
Minnesota, Colorado, and of course 
in many places throughout the state 
of New York. Six of 


located in public schools in New 


them are 


York and many of them in public 
schools in other cities and towns. 
Chey occupy, besides, savings banks, 
churches, social settlements, asso- 
ciated charity rooms, libraries, day- 
nurseries, boys’ clubs, and reading- 
rooms, hospitals, ete. They are 
found not only in small cities and 
towns but also in such places as 
Hartford, 


napolis, Wilmington, Louisville, St. 


Albany, Baltimore, An- 
Louis, Richmond, Savannah, Knox- 
ville, Allegheny, Pittsburgh, Orange, 
Syracuse, Washington, Denver, and 
of course in Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
and Hoboken. 


a girls’ friendly society in Chicago. 


There is a branch in 


Stamp savings was started in 
Boston in 1891 by members of the 
associated charities, and the organi- 
zation in that city has to-day over 
one hundred stations (many of them 
in other cities and towns, including 
Maine, 


Providence and places in 


New Hampshire, and Connecticut), 


AND LOANS. 





and sold during the year 1898-9 
more than $10,000 worth of stamps. 
Philadelphia also has a penny provi- 
dent fund with branches outside. 
The Chicago penny provident fund 
was started in 1897, and has not yet 
established branches outside of the 
city except in four instances. Its 
motto is, ‘‘We do not care so much 
for the theory as for the skill that 
comes from the oft-repeated doing ; 
not so much for the savings as for 
fixing the habits of saving in the 


minds of the depositors.” There 
are also stamp saving societies in 
Dayton, Denver, in Springfield, 
Mass., New Haven, and St. Paul. 
The associated charities of Cincin- 
nati has five stamp saving stations, 
two of them in kindergartens, and 
the charity organization society of 
Buffalo has a 


penny savings with 


many stations and aggregate savings 
‘of many thousand dollars a year.” 
There has been some agitation, 
and several recommendations by 
postmaster-generals, for a national 
system of postal savings, but as yet 
without success. 
School savings are in es- 
School 


sence an 
Savings. warns , 


application of 


the same idea as stamp 
savings, namely, the idea of lying in 
wait for people at a point where 


o, with 


db? 


they are in the habit of comin 
some sort of bait which they are 
take. But 
speaking, school savings was started 

March 
16, 1885, the plan was introduced by 
Mr. J. H. Thiry at Long Island city, 
N.Y. 


1,579 schools savings 


likely to historically 


before the stamp savings. 


There were in January, 1900, 


banks with 
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54,049 depositors and $280,806 on 
deposit. The total amount that had 
been deposited since the beginning 
was $806,016. 

School 
partly on the stamp 
partly otherwise. 


savings are carried on 


system and 
New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey have very 
much the lead in this direction ; then 
follow Maryland, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts. The system exists 
Mich., in 


parochial schools and in a_ public 


at Grand four 


Rapids, 
school; it is found in Chicago and 
in two other places in Illinois. There 
is a school savings bank in Ohio, 
one in Maine, and one in Minnesota. 
There is a small scattering in the 
extreme northwest.! 

bank 
ahead of the 


stamp savings, there being 


The savings goes 


Savings 


adie one step 


usually a minimum requirement for 
opening an account, and each bank 
having only one place for doing 
business and that a separate place 
of its own where people are not 
already in the habit of coming. On 
the other hand the savings bank has 
the machinery for doing an incom- 
parably larger business than is done 
Its work 


understood 


by these other agencies. 


is so well known and 
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that I shall give only a few figures 
on the subject. 

The first savings bank to do busi- 
ness in this country was the Phila 
delphia savings fund association, 
which opened for business in No. 
vember, 1816; the first to be incor- 
porated was the provident institu- 
tion for savings in Boston, December 
13, 1816.” 
tober 31, 


The latter had, on Oc- 
1899, 94,142 
$37,739,505 due depositors, and $40,- 
052,839 assets. 

The number of 
United States “ in 1898” was 979, 


depositors, 


banks in the 


the total number of depositors was 
5,385,746, the total assets, $2,065,- 
631,298, the average due each deposi- 
tor was $383.54, and the average 
per capita deposit in the United 
States was $27.67.3 

Both banks and deposits are much 
more numerous in the east than 
In the south 
they have as yet taken very little 


hold. 


An interesting question is as to 


they are in the west. 


what classes both of borrowers and 
of lenders the banks are of special 
service. The following figures from 
Maine, Connecticut, and Massachu- 
setts furnish some data upon this 


question : 


1 For authority for the above and for further facts, see pamphlet and table compiled by 
J. H. Thiry, Long Island city, N. Y., published by the American Banker, 29 Murray street, 


New York. 


*** A Massachusetts savings bank,” by 
of managers, world’s fair, 1593. 


8 Report of comptroller of the currency, 1898, vol. 1, p. 614. 
savings banks in 1897-8 was, in the New England states, $540,425,371, 1 
in the other eastern states (New York and Maryland inclusive), $951,570,726, making 
in the middle western states (z. e., Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 


capita ; 
$64.24 per capita ; 


Henry Lee, published by Massachusetts board 


The amount of deposits in 
. making $166.67 per 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa,and Missouri), $127,628,781, making $4.49 per capita; in the 
Pacific states, $137,566,635, making $49.95 per capita: other western states, $67,457, making 


$o.02 per capita ; 
$0.51 per capita. 





southern states (Virginia to Arkansas and Texas), $8,372,328, making 
The highest per capita in any state was in Connecticut, namely, $192.08. 
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SAVINGS AND LOANS. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 1595. 


Information with respect to the classification of deposits is confined to savings banks in 


Maine and Connecticut, and is as follows: 


Classification of deposits. 


MAINE, 
DORN ON co occas een es cone eueeewoaes 
Over $500 and less than $2,000.............. 
COVERT De Oe boi kacw inc dat dacs cvdnenecuéeeens 
TSUN a6 dics haere Ces Ore hee eR an 
CONNECTICUT, 
a ONO. on i aiete ake cG ewes Kee e erat ener 
Over $1,000 and less than $2,000.... ..... 
Over $2,000 and less than $10,000 ............ 
DIO GOO OF OVS oo. s:60.0 086 CH6 eee Ce CCE RE HK VES KS 
DURE sic eae) 1 de Ree eck a Vea Sed 


In Massachusetts, October 31, 
1898, out of total assets of $5 19,- 
199,625, there were 66,874 loans of 
not exceeding $3,000 each, aggre- 
gating $79,657,589.63. The average 
size of these loans is therefore about 
$1,200.' 


iettentin Ot step further in the 


jand Loan} 
Associations. 


order of savings institu- 
tions brings us to the 
local building and loan associations, 
sometimes called co-operative banks. 
These are not so easy of access as 
the savings bank, requiring on the 
part of the depositor a steadfast 
purpose of saving a definite amount. 

In the savings bank we had al- 
ready begun to see how important a 
part savings institutions may play in 
their capacity as investors by lend- 
ing money on small mortgages that 
form the means through which the 
borrower, as well as the lender, may 
become in the end the owner of a 
home. 

The shareholders in building asso- 





Deposits. Deposits. 


Number. | Percent. 


Amount. Per cent. 





129,505 77-30 | th 
Q 7 $45,214,077 80.9 
33,558 20.00 \ -4 4,077 
4,456 2.70 11,354,272 Ig.I 

167,579 59,593,349 | «eee 
320,149 37.31 63,195,450 40.52 
32,313 8.81 42,505,536 27.25 
13,964 3.51 46,869,035 : 5 

235 07 3,399,744 2.18 


Z00,008 |. sscc 155,909,795 


ciations put theirsavings together in 
charge of the association (now al- 
ways incorporated), and the associa- 
tion then invests these savings in 
loans made to the shareholders se- 
cured by first mortgage on the land 


and house of the borrower. The 
shareholders by this plan of co-oper- 
ation secure both a better invest- 


ment for small savings and larger 


advances, with easier rates, upon 
small holdings of land than would 
otherwise be possible. 

The rate of interest is determined 
by an auction, held at the regular 
monthly meeting of the company, 
the 


loaned to the bidder who offers the 


at which funds on hand are 
highest “premium” or interest above 
a certain minimum fixed by law. 

Pressure toward regularity is 
usually exercised by means of fines, 
by small pecuniary disadvantages on 
withdrawal, and often by the require- 
ment of a month’s notice before 
withdrawal. 


Each stockholder has one vote for 


1 Report of Massachusetts savings bank commissioners, 1898, pp. 666-7. 
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directors irrespective of the number 
of shares held. 

The first of these institutions in 
this country was the “ Oxford provi- 
dent,” organized at Frankford, now 
within the corporate limits of the 
city of Philadelphia, on January 3, 
1831.' This association was not in- 
corporated, nor were several suc- 
cessors which it had in the same 
locality. 

The first law which recognized the 
existence of such associations was 
passed by the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania in 1850;* and Pennsylvania 
still holds a decided lead in the 
number and importance of associa- 
tions of this class. 

There is usually state supervision 
to the extent of inspection of the 
accounts and affairs of each associa- 
tion and report to the governor or 
legislature by some commission hav- 
ing powers to that end. 

The number of these associations 
in the United States in July, 1900, 
was 5,485, the number of members 
1,512,885, the assets $581,866,170. 
There has of late years been a slight 
decrease in some of the middle west- 
ern states due toatoo rapid extension 


of business.2 The amount of assets 
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for each inhabitant of the United 
States is a little over $8. 

About a quarter of the sharehold- 
ers are borrowers on real estate 
mortgages, the average loan being 
about $1,000, and the great majority 
lying between $700 and $1,700. 
Practically all of these loans are 
used in building a house or paying 
off a mortgage on one.4 

The expenses of these companies 
in Massachusetts in 1898 was less 
than one half of one per cent of their 
assets.° 

The savings bank and the co- 
operative bank are among the great 
automatic or self-acting charities. 
The founders of these institutions 
planted the seed and the soil has 
done the rest. They, or at least the 
savings banks, are still a charity, 
because the work put in by the 
directors is the unpaid application 
of business talent, often of a very 
high order. 

The collection saving, the stamp 
saving, and the school saving organ- 
izations are not automatic, but re- 
quire financial support. Their social 
justification lies in their permanent 
results, both in character and in eco- 
nomic fertility. 


' Proceedings seventh annual meeting, United States league of local building and 


loan associations, 1899, p. 27. 
? Same, p. 29. 
® See daily papers, July 25, 1g00. 


*See a table prepared by Carroll D. Wright in the proceedings of the United States 
league of local building and loan associations, p. 174. For yearly statistics and discussions 


see proceedings of each year. 
a ¢ 


5 Report Massachusetts savings bank commissioners for the year ending October 31 


1898, p. viii. (See state report.) 
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The idea that training is a neces-~ 
sary preliminary to charitable work 
is essentially a new one, so that per- 
haps it is no wonder if we are still 
seeking after the best methods. It 
is a search, moreover, that we shall 
never complete, for, as in all educa- 
tion, new results and new conditions 
will bring new suggestions as to the 
best way of handling them. But 
though we can not lay down a com- 
plete system of rules for the making 
of a philanthropist, it is useful from 
time to time to survey our experi- 
ence, to gather together the ideas 
which have been found. fruitful in 
the past, and to provoke both criti- 
cism for our present methods and 
suggestions for new ones. 

And first we may notice that tlie 
mere recognition of the fact that a 
period of probation and training is 
necessary is, in itself, an important 
step in that training. For it means, 
or should mean, that the novice will 
begin in the position of a student; 
he will take up the work gradually, 
and will work at first more with a 
view to his own education than to 
the actual results of his work. I 
should like to lay stress on this 
point, for there is an opposite method 
which holds that the right way to 
train a worker is to immerse him 1m- 

1 See editorial, page 361. 
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BOSANQUET. 

mediately in the full flood of what- 
ever is going on, and let him sink or 
swim, as the case may be. In one of 
our London offices, ten years ago, 
the method was that said to be prac- 
tised by some hospitals upon their 
probationers; during the first few 
weeks as much work as possible was 
put on to the novice with a view to 
testing whether he could stand the 
strain or whether he would break 
down under it; if he survived he was 
then allowed to take his own line and 
learn what he could, which might 
be much or little, according to his 
power of observation and asking 
questions. It was not altogether a 
bad method; but it was rough and 
ready, and perhaps rather dangerous 
in several ways. It is very difficult 
for the worker trained on these lines 
to get hold of any general outlook 
upon the problems he is handling. 
Sensible ideas he may get in a kind 
of way by dint of seeing cases class- 
ified and treated on fairly consistent 
lines; but he will tend to work by 
dead rule instead of by living prin- 
ciples if he has never had leisure to 
escape from details. 

The beginner, then, in any branch 
of work should be definitely a student, 
and not an additional office boy. That 
does not mean, of course, that he is 
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never to do anything useful; but it 
does mean that he is to approach 
the work from an entirely different 
point of view. We don’t want the 
office boy to ask the reason why, 
whenever he is told off to a piece of 
work; but the merit of the student 
will probably be proportionate to 
the number of questions he is capa- 
ble of asking, and the amount of 
time he gives to understanding what 
he is doing. In a busy office the 
temptation for those in authority to 
lose this point of view is great; we 
tend to welcome the active, ener- 
getic person who likes running about 
the district on his bicycle, and en- 
joys nothing so much as making a 
dozen disconnected inquiries on a 
dozen different cases which just need 
completing for committee. Com- 
pared with him the person who is 
always raising difficulties and ask- 
ing explanations is very trouble- 
some, and hardly less so the person 
who sits for hours puzzling himself 
and others over one set of case- 
papers. 

But thinking is not always waste 
of time; and the student who is 
neither thinking nor asking ques- 
tions may do an immense amount 
of miscellaneous work without get- 
ting much further in understanding. 
If he is to be properly trained he 
must be made, at whatever cost of 
time and trouble, to restrain his en- 
thusiasm for doing and overcome his 
reluctance to think. He must be 
made to see that the past has its les- 


sons to teach, the future its dangers 
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to be averted; and above all he must 
be brought to realize that the present 
problem before him is not confined 
to the little room where A and B 
are wrestling with their fate, but that 
their trouble is only one aspect, or 
phase, or point in movements affect- 
ing the whole community. 

It may be difficult enough to get 
our student to enter into these wider 
views, and all the more from the dif- 
ficulty we shall have in understand- 
ing his own attitude. If we could 
get inside his mind and see what was 
going on there it would be easier. 
Sometimes we should find mere ig- 
norance, and that is far from being 
Most of us 
have been ignorant when we first 


the most hopeless state. 


came to the work; but given the will 
to learn and a good teacher, ignor- 
ance may soon be changed into 
knowledge. More difficult to cope 
prejudice 
against reading or learning of any 
much real 
one will say; “I 


with is the common 


kind. “There is too 
work to be done,” 
have no time for your books and 
theories.” It is very hard to make 
any way against such a prejudice as 
this; to show the student that what 
we aim at is to make him more and 
not less practical. His mind is apt 
to be of the type which thinks noth- 
ing real unless he can touch it with 
his fingers; for him the past is a 
myth and the future a dream, and 
the events of to-day without either 
causes or consequences. We have 
no chance with him unless we can 
exert authority to make him assume 
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the attitude of a student in the hope 
that the spirit will come later. 

\ milder form of this prejudice 
is in the mind of the student who 
wants to devote himself to one 
branch of work without knowing 
anything of others. “I don’t want 


to read about the poor law,” he 
will explain; “it’s not the kind of 
work that I care about.” But though 
this is an age of specialization, the 
student must be made to see that he 
can not afford to neglect any of the 
influences affecting the lives in 
which he is interested; that special- 
ization, indeed, means learning more, 
not less. A man is not a specialist 
because he knows only one thing, 
but because he knows one thing bet- 


ter than others. 


The mind that comes prejudiced 
in favor of, or against, some particu- 
lar mode of dealing with its prob- 
lems will be easier to deal with, just 
because it has probably grasped the 
idea of social causation, and will 
be capable of learning from expe- 
rience when brought face to face 
with it. I have seen a strong af- 
fection for socialism die quietly out 
before experience of good case-work 
on a background of economic his- 
tory; and we all know how inevita- 
bly the prejudice against the charity 
organization society disappears be- 
fore the understanding of its actual 
work and methods. 


It must be borne in mind that our 
students come to us grown men and 
women, with their characters and 


peculiarities largely developed. That 
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being so, can any general method 
Only, I 
think, in its broader outlines, the de- 


of training be laid down? 


tails of which must be filled in by 
the skilful and sympathetic teacher 
with a view to the circumstances of 
each case. 

Perhaps the first step might al- 
ways be to find out whether the stu- 
dent really knows what he is aiming 
at, what it is that he wants to do in 
Often 
we shall find a mere vague wish to do 


taking up charitable work. 


good, to be of some use to those 
who seem less fortunate than the 
average ; and then it will be our busi- 
ness to see that this vague aspira- 
tion gets its proper object, and be- 
comes a definite desire to promote 
definite ends. The student must be 
taught what the good is that he 
wishes to do, before he can be taught 
how to do it. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, we shall find his mind oc- 
cupied with the very definite but nar- 
row desire of almsgiving, of bring- 
ing relief to as many poor people as 
possible; and by showing him that 
what he really wants is to make 
happy and prosperous lives, we shall 
be able to lead him to wider views 
and better methods. But almost 
without exception we shall find it 
necessary, whether thestudent’s aims 
are vague or only narrow, to show 
him that the true end and aim of our 
work is to get rid of poverty and 
pauperism altogether, and to raise 
our people into independence. For 
the one thing which never seems to 


occur to the charitable worker is, 
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that his work may be anything finer 
and more hopeful than making the 
best of a bad job; that it may have a 
really regenerating influence. 

The first step, then, is to make 
the student realize more fully and 
more definitely the issues involved in 
the work he is undertaking, to know 
more clearly what he wants, and to 
want higher things. The next, I sup- 
pose, is to help him to find the best 
ways of achieving his ends; and here 
comes in the absolute necessity of 
studying the experience of others. 
This 


reading, for experience is history, 


must be done largely by 
and our only means of making the 
past our own is by the written word, 
except in the rare cases where we 
meet those who havethemselves been 
makers of history. We have, of 
course, lectures, which we hope are 
useful in guiding the work of the 
student, but the lectures are very apt 
off the 
nothing but vague impressions, un- 


to trickle mind and leave 
less they are enforced by the harder 
discipline of reading. To know the 
history of the English poor law, at 
least in its broader outlines; to have 
mastered in detail the changes 
wrought by wise administration in 
one or two typical parishes; and to 
have studied the effects of dole char- 
ities upon the unfortunate recipients ; 
—this, I think, is the minimum 
which a wise student should allow 
himself. 

It is in some such way as this that 


one first begins to have a notion of 


a district as a whole, and to see how 


all within it are apt to stand or fall 
together. But this notion of a dis- 
trict as a unity might be made more 
definite and practical by a study of 
the particular district in which the 
student is working, together with its 
institutions. For our purpose it is 
generally the poor law union which 
forms the important area, as being 
more or less governed with one pol 
icy with respect to the treatment of 
the poor. We must be prepared here 
to meet with blank ignorance on the 
part of the student, who has very 
probably never before come into re- 
lation with the life of the people and 
the institutions affecting it. He 
may have to learn from the begin- 
ning the part played in our social 
economy by trade unions, friendly 
societies, guardians, and vestrymen ; 
relieving officers and sanitary ‘n- 
spectors will be a new order of 
beings for him, and the church will 
acquire a different significance, when 
he learns that its influence is not con- 
fined to the spiritual side of life. I 
would urge that a considerable part 
of his time should be devoted to ex- 
ploring his union as if he were Nan- 
sen looking for the north pole. He 
should take a map, and first mark 
the limits of the poor law union, 
with its dismal center in the work- 
house; within those limits he should 
mark again the different church 
parishes, and as he does so learn 
something of the policy and influence 
of the church within those parishes. 
If he sets himself to hunt down all 


the numerous philanthropic agencies 
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within the district his work will not 


only be educational for himself, but 


may be made of permanent use for 


others and the basis of real organiza- 


tion in the future. And even if he 
himself moves elsewhere when his 
training is over, he will never again 
be content to work in happy ignor 
ance of his surroundings. 

little of 
which in one sense is the most im- 


I shall say case-work, 
portant element in training. For 
one reason, we already have printed 
papers by experienced trainers on 
the subject. For another, when the 
student begins to take up case-work 
he necessarily abandons more or less 
the attitude of the student. His 
work can no longer be directed solely 
with a view to his own education; 
whatever is done must be done with 
a single eye to the necessities of good 
work, and no experimental bungling 
can be allowed which may mar that 
work. I wonder whether we make 
quite as much use as we might of 
Old case 
tedious to 


past cases in this respect. 
papers may be work 
through, but they are very instruc- 
tive; and every office might have its 
dozen or so of illustrative cases for 
new comers to study in their early 
days, including, of course, some in 
which mistakes have led to failure. 
Other people’s mistakes are almost as 
instructive as our own, and perhaps 
easier to see. Perhaps the principle 
on which I should like to lay most 
stress with reference to training in 
case-work, is that we keep the stu- 
dent from falling into anything like 


METHODS OF TRAINING. 


conventionality. Conventional ways 
of classifying cases, conventional 
modes of help, conventional rules for 
making inquiries, all are dangerous, 
and especially dangerous in our work, 
It is comparatively easy to learn 
Not like- 


ly to benefit, Left to clergy, Poor law 


the little list of categories: 


case, Necessary information refused, 
and to class our case under it; what 
is more important and difficult is to 
learn how to keep it out of one of 
these classes, and this requires an in- 
sight to which every case is unique 
and individual. It is easy again to 
have at one’s finger-tips the accepted 
modes of relief; but to plan a scheme 
by which to raise a family to inde- 
pendence, to construct a raft for the 
shipwrecked applicant out of the few 
shreds of character remaining to 
him, and steer him safely to solid 
ground—this is work in which no 
conventional tradition will help. — It 
requires faculties which are perhaps 
not present in all our students, but 
which may be largely developed by 
a training which insists upon their 
exercising all their intelligence in 
devising pians. 

We talk a great deal in our work 
about the necessity of plans. Really 
the student has to learn to combine 
two plans—the one of helping the in- 
dividual case, the other of raising the 
district to which it belongs. It is 
less difficult than it seems at first, 
which 


for the contradiction some- 


times appears between the two is 


only apparent, or at most temporary. 
Moreover, it is a difficulty which all 
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artists have to solve, that of develop- 
ing both the part and the whole with- 
out sacrificing either, in order to at- 
tain harmony. I say all artists, for 
there is always something of the 
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artist about the true philanthropist, 
and the harmony of life which he 
aims at creating is hardly less im- 
portant than that of the painter, the 
poet, or the musician. 


ORGANIZED CHARITY IN SMALL CITIES: 


AN OHIO INVESTIGATION OF 


The peculiar needs and problems 
of charity work in small cities have 
not yet received the consideration 
warranted by the large number of 
such cities and their importance as 
centres of social and industrial life. 
The first recognition of the value of 
organizing charitable effort came 
from the large cities, and naturally 
their interests have had the more 
prominent place at conferences of 
charities and correction, both state 
and national. It is only of late years 
that those from the small cities who 
have attended the conferences have 
come to recognize the possibility of 
the organization movement being 
They 
are now asking, “Is it practicable to 


one of general application. 


organize the charities of small com- 
munities, and, if so, how can it be 
done?” 

The following is a study of the 
present condition of private charita- 
ble effort in the small cities of Ohio, 
of which there are somewhat over a 
hundred, New York state alone hav- 
ing a greater number. 

The field of investigation being a 
new one, it was very difficult to get 


‘See editorial, page 353. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS. ? 


the names of persons interested in 
charity work who both could and 
would answer requests for informa- 
One man—state secretaries 

aver that his name _ is 
Legion—expressed himself by say- 
ing that he “didn’t know of any 
power in heaven or on earth that 
could compel him to spend the time 
The 
investigator did not, either, and as the 


tion. 
would 


to look all those answers up.” 


correspondent seemed to represent 
the spirit of the community in which 
he lives, there is no report from that 


city. Liberal expenditure of time 
and postage, however, in fifteen 


months brought reports from eighty- 
three cities. 

The average population of these 
cities in 1890 was 10,200. 
one claim from three to five thous- 


Twenty- 


and inhabitants, thirty-five from five 
to ten thousand, seventeen between 
ten thousand and twenty thousand, 
and eleven between this and fifty 
thousand. 

Fifty-seven correspondents gave 
the name of some society in their re- 
spective towns that claims to a great- 
er or less extent to look after the 
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poor in their homes. Twelve said 
they have no such society, and an 
equal number did not answer the 
question. The recognized private 
charitable organization of the city 
in fourteen instances is stated to be 
the woman’s relief corps; in four cit- 
ies the King’s daughters; in two the 
néedle-work guild; in three a Dorcas 
society looks after the poor; in two 
the humane society; in one there is 
only the woman’s christian tem- 
perance union, and in another the 
young women’s christian temperance 
union. Twelve cities are reported 
as having various relief and benevo- 
lent societies (apparently not affil- 
iated with any religious organiza- 
tion), while twelve have organiza- 
tions working under the name of 
associated charities. In one city of 


forty-five thousand inhabitants a 
city mission is the only organization 
for the care of the poor, except the 
public relief boards. 

of these 


The ostensible purpose 


several societies upon which de- 


volves the care of families in dis- 


tress is no less varied than their 


titles. Forty-one cities answered the 
question regarding the scope of their 
work. Only one, Oberlin (population 
4,500), claims its definite purpose 
to be “to improve the condition of 
the poor ;” thirty-three are for ‘“gen- 
but 
One of the 
principal objects of a certain society 


eral: relief; three for relief, 


especially for children. 
relief 


is “the consolidation of all 


societies ;”’ one is organized to make 


new garments for the poor; one con- 


fines itself to the interests of the sick 
poor; one says, with some degree of 
that does 
“what associated charities usually 


ambiguity, the society 
do.” 

Forty-eight reports, twenty-eight 
of these regarding societies seem- 
ingly organized for the definite pur- 
pose of caring for the poor of the 
community, gave the names of the 
officers of the organization, reveal- 
ing the comparative interest of men 
and women in the work. Men are 
the directors or principal officers in 
twelve of the twenty-eight, and it is 
to be remarked that these twelve are 
among the best societies reported. 
that 


called associated charities, have only 


Twelve, including three are 
women on their official board; while 


the remaining four have men as 
treasurers or in other positions not 
directly concerning the management. 
The twenty other societies reporting 
are without exception in the charge 
of women, but apparently in none 
of these latter is the general care of 
the poor the primary purpose of the 
organization. 

An examination of the work of the 
twelve societies operating under the 
name of associated charities reveals 
not only how much or how little 
there is in a name, but the general 
misconception of the plans, princi- 
ples, and purposes of charity organi- 
zation. 

The following is what eight are 
reported as aiming to do: “Keep the 
poor of the city;” “Especially assist 


poor school children;” “Food and 
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clothing to the poor in winter;” 
“Help worthy poor, especially school 
children;” “Help by work if able;” 
“Temporary relief of the poor;” 
Oberlin seeks ‘““To improve the con- 
dition of the poor ;” Akron (popula- 
tion 42,000) “Gives relief and aids 
to self-help.” 

Nine associated charities have 
some sort of a registration system. 
Springfield (population 40,000) has 
2,300 families thus recorded. New 
information is added as it is ob- 
tained. The records seem to be 
very little used by other societies or 
by charitable individuals, although 
two say that the township trustees 
refer to them. 

Nine societies do their own inves- 
tigating; three rely upon the town- 
ship trustees for their information. 

Four societies say they have 
friendly visitors; three have ward 
visitors, and one district visitors; 
but the ward and district visitors 
are in some cases only investigators 
and do not continue in helpful rela- 
tions tothe dependent families. Akron 
and Oberlin report conferences of 
workers and friendly visitors. None 
of the others claim to do anything 
to educate the citizens in better meth- 
ods of charity,except Marietta (pop- 
ulation 18,000), which does “‘a lit- 
tle.” 

The education and betterment of 
the poor in ways other than by 
friendly visiting is attempted by six 
of the twelve associated charities. 
Akron hasan industrial school, moth- 
ers’ meetings, and a cooking school. 
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Canton (population 30,000) con- 
ducts a free kindergarten and moth- 
ers’ meetings. Marietta has moth- 
ers’ meetings. Oberlin provides lec- 
tures for the poor, meetings for 
mothers, and a sewing school for 
children. Springfield conducts an 
industrial school. 

Associated charities in four cities 
aim to have definite plans for their 
treatment of poor families; one says 
“not much,” an indefinite plan per- 
haps ; eight have no definite plans, or 
do not answer. 

Oberlin has a “mutual benefit as- 
sociation,” a unique organization 
where rich and poor meet together 
for mutual helpfulness absolutely 
without social distinction. 

Correspondents in some instances 
have given their opinion of the con- 
dition and value of the work of their 
respective societies. The report 
from Canton says that “the tendency 
is to pauperize, on account of vaga- 
bond husbands.” This society gives 
relief only from December to May 
and usually confines its help to the 
sick or aged. An officer of one so- 
ciety finds that “those with charac- 
ter are helped, others injured.”” He 
thinks the problem would be solved 
if he could make Christians of them, 
but “genuine Christians, not mouth 
Christians.” 

At Lima (population 28,000) the 
question is answered “Nothing sci- 
entifically, not much interest.’’ This 
society gives relief only in the win- 
ter. At Sidney (population 6,000) 
the associated charities “has greatly 
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improved conditions and the town- 
ship trustees have adopted associ- 
ated charities methods.” 

The Oberlin association is doing 
helpful work and has the co-opera- 
tion of the churches. It is perhaps 
the most successful small society in 
the state. 

Three cities, Chillicothe, Sandus- 
ky, and Conneaut, have had associ- 
ated charities in the past, but they 
do not now exist. In Conneaut the 
good results are still felt, and this 
city and Sandusky are hoping for a 
revival of the old associations. 


Dealing now with totals, there 
are in Ohio five cities wherein the 
charity work is organized on modern 
lines. These societies are not im- 
properly called “associated chari- 
ties.” Seven others bearing that 
name are simply relief societies. 
They do some things that organized 
charity does, but a good many other 
things that nobody ought to do. 
Eighteen cities have regularly or- 
ganized relief societies, and so desig- 
nated: they are good, bad, and in- 
different. Seventeen have no soci- 
ety primarily intended to do gen- 
eral charity work. These usually 
limit their efforts to some particular, 
as old soldiers, school children, the 
making of new garments, or provid- 
ing for the sick. Thirty-six cities 
report no organization for the 
care of the poor except the public 
relief system. Most of these cities 
have less than ten thousand popula- 
tion, but three are over twenty 
thousand. 
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The nine cities not reporting are 
presumably without organization. 
Two of them have a population of 
over fifteen thousand each, the rest 
average less than ten thousand. 

To condense the results of the 
investigation still further: this is 
the present situation in Ohio,— 
there are charities adequately or- 
ganized in five cities; general relief 
societies in twenty-five; charitable 
societies of some sort in seventeen; 
and forty-five cities with no partic- 
ular provision for the care of their 
a total of ninety-two. 





poor, 
In a good many places the absence 
of organization seems to be from 
lack of knowledge rather than inter- 
est. The simple list of questions 
sent out resulted in requests for sug- 
gestions, plans for organization, and 
for information in general, from 
more than twenty correspondents. 
The following statements were in 
reply to a request for a personal 
opinion of needs and conditions: 
from a city of nine thousand, “We 
need something to stop the spread 
of pauperism;” from cities of fifteen 
thousand, “Delighted to have sug- 
gestions,” and, “We need a charity 
organization of broadest possible 
nature;” from Findley (population 
20,000), “There should be a sys- 
tematic, organized movement ;” in a 
city of ten thousand, “Charity work 
wretchedly managed.” A little city 
of eight thousand says its charity is 
demoralizing and a remedy is need- 
ed. A city of twenty thousand 
wants an organizer, “Conditions 
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very poor.” <A prosperous farming 
centre of seven thousand reports that 
even there the work “tends to pau- 
perism and thriftlessness.”’ 


Certainly such expressions as 


THE COUNTY CHARITIES 


This study of the condition of 
public relief as administered in a 
large portion of the rural districts 
of the United States, and typified 
for the present purpose by the 
system as carried out in the state of 
A brief 
examination of the laws relating to 
poor relief of that state. 2. A 


Kansas, will take up: 1. 


description of the conditions found 
in a typical almshouse of the state. 


3. A somewhat detailed considera- 


tion of the spirit and methods in 


force at this date in the carrying 
out of the poor law. The study, as 
has been stated in another place, is 
based upon the data furnished by 
the Kansas bureau of labor and 
industry in its fifteenth annual 
report, and is in large part a direct 
quotation from that report. 

The law governing the Kansas 
system of county asylums and the 
disbursement of outside relief was 
enacted in 1862, with slight amend- 
At that time 


Kansas had a little over 100,000 


ments ten years later. 


population. 

The law provided that any 
county or group of coun- 
ties might establish an 
asylum for the poor, and employ 
some “humane and responsible per- 


County 
Asylums. 


1 See editorial, page 353. 


these indicate a most hopeful inter- 
est, which, if rightly directed, should 
result in the effective organization of 
the charities of many small com- 
munities. 


OF KANSAS.! 


son” resident in their respective 
counties to take charge of it, upon 
such terms as the board should con- 
sider most advantageous for the in- 
terests of the county. 

When such asylums had been pro- 
vided, all persons who had become 
permanent charges as paupers in 
the county were to be removed to 
the asylum, and the county com- 
missioners were to take such meas- 
ures for the employment and sup- 
port of these paupers as they might 
deem advisable. 

Subsequent supervision of the 
asylum was provided for by a 
requirement that the superintendent 
should furnish semi-annually a writ- 
ten report of the time and manner 
of admission of each pauper, his 
health, fitness to labor, the results 
of his industry, and the expenses 
incurred, and the board was required 
to inspect in person once each year 
the asylum “with regard to its fit- 
ness in ali respects for the objects 
of its establishment.” 

A physician was to be appointed 
annually to attend the county asy- 
lum, and was to be paid a “ reason- 
able compensation for his services.” 

In the discretion of the board, a 
board of visitors might be appointed 
annually, to consist of one person 
from each township in the county, 
or a less number of persons if 
thought best, to visit the asylum at 
least once during the year, and to 
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report to the commissioners its con- 
dition and the treatment, manage- 
ment, and condition of the inmates, 

It will be noted that this brief 
law, the principal provisions of 
which have been quoted nearly in 
full, omits, in the first place, to 
make any provision whatever for 
the proper separation of the sexes. 
Such separation, as the Kansas sys- 
tem is now operated, is practically 
impossible. Only the vigilance of 
conscientious superintendents can 
prevent the grossest disregard of 
the rules of common decency. 

A second defect is the absence of 
any provision for the classification 
of the inmates. The aged and 
dissolute, 


respectable poor, the 


coarse, and _ idiotic, the feeble- 
minded, the crippled and physical 
wrecks, the insane, and even the 
vicious, may be, and usually are, 
herded indiscriminately together, 
with no legal restraint to the con- 
trary. 

A third defect is the absence of 
any definite restrictions regarding 
the admission of inmates. The law 
makes it entirely possible for able- 
bodied persons to enter the asylum, 
and there is no detriment to the 
shifting by well-to-do persons of 
indigent relatives upon the county. 

Another defect is the manner in 
which asylum superintendents are 
appointed and dismissed, and the 
qualifications which are prescribed 
regarding them. The sole qualifica- 
tion that the superintendent shall 
be a “humane and responsible per- 
son”’ admits of the widest kind of 
interpretation. Asa matter of fact 


appointments are rarely made upon 


fitness, and the same may be said of 
discharges. 

Still other defects are, the pro- 
vision regarding the county phy- 
sician, the failure to prescribe his 
duties and require the collection of 
data concerning the inmates, as well 
as the neglect to fix a limit to his 
salary governed by certain well- 
defined conditions; also permitting 
the board of commissioners to use 


their discretion in appointing a 


board of visitors. 


Relative to dependent chil- 
dren the law provided that 
the overseers of the poor 
of the different townships and cities, 
and also the superintendents of the 
county asylums, should bind out 
such poor children as fell under their 
care and charge from time to time, 
and the overseers were required to 
see that children so bound were 
properly treated by the persons to 
whom they were bound. 

Whenever it appeared “ neces- 
sary and practicable,” poor children 
of the asylums who could not be 
bound out, or whom it might not be 
expedient to bind out as apprentices, 
were to be educated in the asylums. 

The superintendent of the asylum 
was expected to direct the educa- 
tion of any such children, and “ for 
the purpose of carrying the same into 
effect with the least possible ex- 
pense’’ they were to be sent to the 
common school in the township in 
which the asylum was situated. 


Care of 
Children. 


Comment on this provision of the 
law, authorizing the retention of 
children in the almshouse, is un- 
necessary. 


The mayor and council of 
incorporated cities, and the 
township trustees of the 
several townships, constitute the 


Outdoor 
Relief. 
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overseers of the poor within their 
respective townships or cities. 

They were to enter in the poor- 
book “all poor persons in their town- 
ship or city who are unable to take 
care of themselves, and who shall, 
in their judgment, be entitled to the 
benefits of the provisions of this act.” 

If the applicant for poor relief 
did not succeed in drawing out the 
sympathy of the local overseers, he 
might make application to the county 
commissioners, who, if they thought 
proper, might direct the overseers to 
receive him on their poor list. 

In the case of persons not having 
legal settlement in the township, 
“if the overseers shall be unable to 
ascertain and establish the last place 
of legal settlement,” they were per- 
mitted, in their discretion, to accept 
the applicant on the same basis as 
other persons having proper claim 
on the township. 

Those persons entitled to tem- 
porary relief as paupers, and clearly 
having no legal settlement in the 
town, i. e., vagrants, were permitted 
to enter the poorhouse of the county 
temporarily, and were to be em- 
ployed therein, so far as they were 
“capable of employment.” 

Paupers not legally a charge on 
the county might be removed to 
their proper place of settlement “if 
the same can be conveniently done ;” 
if not, such persons were to be re- 
ceived along with the rest. 

Overseers were required to present 
to the county commissioners an 
annual accounting, upon the audit- 
ing of which by the board the over- 
seers were permitted to draw on. the 
county treasurer for the amounts 
claimed. 

It will be seen that the principal 
defects of this part of the law are 
that the officers whose duty it is to 
disburse outside relief are elected 


for short terms, and that the care of 





the dependents within their charge 
is regarded as one of their minor 
duties. The law gives to township 
trustees almost autocratic power in 
the expenditure of public funds for 
the relief of the poor. Some have 
in fact paid little attention to any 
legal limits in their distribution of 
public funds. 

This expenditure for outdoor relief, 
together with that for almshouse 
maintenance, aggregates a total little 
short of that expended by the state 
for all its charitable institutions. 
While the latter, involving an ex- 
penditure of 32.4 cents per capita, 
are a matter of wide public discus- 
sion, the ‘‘expense of our state char- 
ities finding their way into political 
platforms, making and unmaking 
governors, while ambitious states- 
men mend or mar their legislative 
records by posing as the special 
champion of the taxpayers or of 
some special institution,” yet the 
almost equal expense (24.2 cents per 
capita) and the infinitely worse man- 
agement of the county charities does 
not cause even a ripple of legislative 
comment. 

A comparison of the amounts paid 
out for outdoor relief in seven 
counties whose. pupulation is nearly 
equal, and whose other conditions 
are practically identical, shows a per 
capita expenditure varying from five 
to thirty-five cents. All of these 
counties own asylum farms. It can 
not be assumed that the county 
having the largest expenditure has 
seven times as many paupers as that 
having the expenditure of five cents 
per capita, or that the wants of the 
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paupers in one county are seven 
times as pressing as in the other. 
The figures may be taken to indicate 
rather the wide possibilities of laxity 
or carefulness of management which 
may equally find place under the 
provisions of the law. 

A provision not previously men- 
tioned enables county commis- 
sioners in counties having over 
45,000 population to 
commissioner of the poor at an 
annual salary of $500, who shall 
keep his office at the county seat, 
and personally inform himself of 


appoint a 


the necessity of all expenditures of 
public money for the relief of 
paupers, make all purchases which 
may be required for the assistance 
of paupers in the public poorhouse, 
and certify all accounts for such 
expenditures. It is his duty to visit 
weekly the county poorhouse, and 
keep himself informed on its condi- 
tion and of the inmates, and no 
person may be received into the 
poorhouse written 
Only two counties qualify 
under the provisions of this law. 


without his 
order. 


In these two counties the total cost 
of poor relief averages seventeen 
In the two coun- 
ties nearest them in population not 


cents per capita. 


having a poor commissioner the cost 
averages nearly twenty-four cents. 


The reader of statutes and 
A Typical 


statistics, unless experi- 
Almshouse. 


enced in their interpreta- 
tion and application, is apt to miss 
the practical significance of what he 
reads. Recognizing this, the Kansas 


bureau of labor has republished an 
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illustrative paper written in 1894 by 
Mr. Albert B. Paine, describing the 
almshouse of Bourbon county as he 
found it at that time, and as, with 
few improvements, it stands to-day. 
From this story we quote in part: 


The evil practices which prevail 
at our county farm are mainly due 
to the system of farming out the 
paupers to the lowest bidder. The 
price paid is $1.50 per week, and 
the contract until recently contained 
a proviso that zm case of the birth of 
illegitimate children, {as a penalty] 
the price ts to be reduced to $1.25. It 
is upon such terms as this that the 
lessees are to provide the inmates— 
the crippled, the idiots, and the in- 
sane—with food, raiment and with 
proper care, making for themselves 
such percentage of gain as they may. 
It means simply that keepers will 
reduce those in their charge to a 
condition of wretchedness in order 
to obtain profit for themselves. I 
have been at the Bourbon county 
almshouse in person and made a 
careful investigation. 

The main building, which is thirty 
by fifty feet with an ell, has four 
sleeping rooms upstairs, and into 
these are crowded something like 
twenty inmates. The white and 
colored women are together. The 
white men are supposed to occupy 
the other end of the house, and 
keep out of the female apartments— 
a rule which seems to be honored as 
much in the breach as in the observ- 
ance. I do not know which end of 
the house smells worse. 

There are two other buildings, 
one of which is sub-divided into 
little wooden cages and presumably 
intended forthe insane. It is wholly 
unfit, however, for the purpose, and 
the demented are allowed to wander 
about as they please. There is 
seemingly no effort made to keep 
the sexes apart in the daytime. In 
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one of the small cages referred to is 
a stove, and when the eye grew 
accustomed to the dim light I saw 
two of the most miserable beings 
(females) I ever beheld crouching 
down on the floor, near the warmth, 
playing in the ashes and cinders. 
Later in the day one of them man- 
aged to get some coals out of the 
stove and had started a fire on the 
floor, which an idiot woman put 
out. In another case another de- 
mented woman, also crippled, was 
huddled together in a heap on a 
wretched bed. In still another a 
man, buried and hidden  in_ his 
tattered bedding, was muttering and 
growling. They are apparently 
harmless and none of them is guarded. 
This building is lighted by a few 
barred windows. 

Owing to the overcrowding of the 
state insane asylums a number of 
the insane are assigned to the county 
farms. The state allows for these 
$3.50 per week for board. The 
county turns the lunatics in with 
the other paupers at $1.50 per week 
[this price varies in the different 
counties, sometimes being as low as 
$1 per week, and averaging $1.90 per 
week], and pockets the remainder. 

I am informed that one idiotic 
colored woman has brought into the 
world no less than four living infants 
in the past ten years. There are 
six insane inmates at the Bourbon 
county farm, from the care of whom 
the county realizes a net profit of 
$12 per week, or a saving of one- 
half mill each to the citizens of the 
county. 

A foot-note explains that since 
the above was written a vigorous 
protest made by the citizens of Fort 
Scott has resulted in a change of 
keepers at the Bourbon county farm 
and a temporary improvement in 
the condition of the inmates. The 
system of letting them out to the 


lowest bidder, however, as well as 
the price of $1.50 per week for their 
keep, and the practice of defrauding 
insane paupers out of $2 each week, 
remains unchanged. 


Asylum farms are conducted or 
operated in eighty of the 105 counties 
of the state. Of these seventy-seven 
are owned by the county, and three 
by private parties. Of the seventy- 
seven fifty-two are operated by the 
counties directly, and twenty-five are 
leased to persons designated as 
superintendents, and the inmates 
maintained by contract. The aver- 
age value of these farms, including 
buildings, stock, and implements, is 
something over $7,000. The aver- 
age number of inmates being thir- 
teen, this gives a per capita invest- 
ment in the plant used for the 
maintenance of inmates of $560. 


The average cost of maintenance per 


inmate per day is 42.9 cents, which, 
after deducting revenues from stock 
and farm products, etc., is reduced 
to a net cost of 31.7 cents. 

Of the seventy-seven counties 
owning farms, fifty-two pay a salary 
to superintendents, the average be- 
ing $540 per annum. 
twenty-five instances, superintend- 


In the other 
ents secure their remuneration 
from the products of the farms and 
from contracts for maintenance of 
inmates, the details of which are 
shown only in the individual con- 
tracts between the county commis- 
sioners and superintendents. The 
average length of service of superin- 
tendents is 3.6 years. The tenure 
of office is affected by political 
changes in the board of county 
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commissioners in twenty out of 
seventy-two instances reported. 

A striking feature of the 
which has 
been conducted in Kansas is that 


while it has been possible to obtain 


inmates. . : ° 
investigation 


fairly complete data regarding the 
crops, live stock, condition of land 
and buildings, etc., it has been next 
to impossible to find out anything 
in detail regarding the inmates of 
the almshouses. 

An effort was made to determine 
the 


under the familiar schedule of ques- 


causes of distress, classified 
tions used by charity organization 
societies. Regarding 1,362 inmates 
this question blank was filled out. 
In 1,302 
stated to be within 


instances the causes were 
the family, as 
follows: disregard of family ties, 
65; intemperance, 76; lack of thrift, 
industry, or judgment, 192; physical 
494; 


accident, or death, 190; other causes, 


or mental defects, sickness, 


285. Of the sixty causes outside the 


{ 


family, lack of employment not due 


to inmate was noted in five in- 


stances; volunteer service in the 


United States army in 8; degrad 


ing surroundings in 25; unwise phil. 


anthropy in 5; miscellaneous causes 
i stated that in 


in’ 15. cases. It is 


the first 
attempt of the asylum officials to 


many instances this is 
data, but the in- 


the 


secure any such 


formation on whole is con- 


sidered reliable. 
As in the case of asylum 
Outdoor 


spa bureau of 
Beneficiaries. 


inmates, the 
labor reports that it was 
absolutely unable to secure any in- 
formation and 


regarding persons 
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families receiving outside relief, even 
their many 
counties no record whatever is kept 


as to numbers. In 
of persons receiving such relief, no 
questions are asked as to the cause 
of distress, age, sex, number in 
family, number of times applicant 
has received relief, or any other data 
obtainable in which the public should 
be, and has a right to be, interested. 
Thus the financial information re- 
garding outside relief is represented 
in the single statement that of the 
105 counties of the state 100 coun- 
ties paid out during 1899 for the re- 
lief of persons other than inmates of 
the $20090,- 
152.67, a per capita expenditure of 
the 
state made no expenditure for out- 


asylum farms sum of 


14.6 cents. Five counties of 


side relief. Four of these five coun- 
ties neither own nor operate asylum 
farms, and assert that not one cent 
was cxpended by them for the relief 
of the poor during the year. 

How the 


tered can further be surmised by 


outdoor relief is adminis- 


glimpses afforded in bits of supple- 
mental information gleaned from the 
reports. For instance, in Butler 
county, which expends for outdoor 
relief $5,500, it is stated that about 
twenty-five persons are relieved. 
Possibly this extraordinary expend- 
iture may be accounted for by some 
unusual outlay of which no indica- 
tion is given in the report, as, for 
instance, one other county seems to 
have spent a sum nearly as large 
during a smallpox epidemic. The 
reports, as a whole, confess almost 
complete ignorance regarding the 


number of families or persons, to say 
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nothing of more detailed informa- 
tion. One county explains that 
$479 was cxpended in transporting 


paupers out of the county. 


It has been stated that fifty- 
Farms 
operated two of the seventy-seven 


bythe counties 


owning 
County. = 


asylum 

farms have direct control of 
these farms, the superintendents be- 
ing paid a salary, and the expenses 
and profits being assumed by the 
county, so that presumably the super- 
intendent has every inducement 
which the Kansas system can afford 
to treat his inmates well. Just what 
treatment these inmates do reccive, 
and are expected to receive, can best 
be obtained perhaps from an exami- 
nation of the contracts under which 
the superintendents hold their posi- 
tions. Whatever is embodied in the 
contract between a county and those 
who have charge of its orphan chil- 
dren, epileptics, insane,  feeble- 
minded, its sick, tramps, vicious per- 
sons, and its aged and respectable 
poor (all of whom are found among 
the inmates of the Kansas asylum 
farms), is assumed to be an expres- 
sion of public sentiment on _ the 
A study, how- 


questions involved. 
ever, of the contracts available leads 
the bureau of labor to believe that 
they should not be considered as an 
expression of public sentiment on 
the care and relief of the dependents 
concerned, but rather as expressing 
no sentiment—public attention evi- 
dently not having been directed to 
the subject. The following are part 
copies of two contracts, one in 
which there is more attention di- 
rected to the welfare of inmates than 


in the average contract, one in which 
no reference at all is made to them. 
Space is given to these contracts, 


not because of anything in them, 


dut to illustrate the remarkable con- 
ception which the average Kansas 
county commissioner has of the one 
subject which the contracts con- 
spicuously neglect. The first con- 
tract states the duties of the super- 
intendent as follows: 

He agrees to haul fuel at his own 
expense from the city of Emporia 
to the poor farm, to properly culti- 
vate the farm, care for the inmates 
of the poorhouse, and feed, shelter, 
and care for the stock on the farm. 
Also to carefully manage and look 
after the farm buildings, fences, 
stock, and all other personal pro- 
perty about the premises at his own 
expense. 

He agrees to haul at least twenty- 
five loads of manure from the city 
of Emporia each year for the farm. 
He agrees to plant, cultivate, and 
gather all the crops on the farm, and 
turn them over to the county com- 
missioners to be used or disposed 
of as they may direct, for the bene- 
fit of the county. He agrees to 
feed, care for, and manage the poor 
that may be inmates of the alms- 
house, and treat them in a proper 
and humane manner, and see that 
their clothing and rooms are kept 
clean, comfortable, and healthful. 

He is to keep no stock on the 
farm unless ordered or permitted to 
do so by the county commissioners, 
except the stock furnished by the 
county. 

This is the contract entered into 
by the superintendent of Lyon 
county. As compared with it, there 
is reproduced below the contract in 
Cherokee county, which maintains 
an average of forty asylum inmates: 
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The superintendent will furnish 
the necessary ploughs, cultivators, 
and mower, one team, wagon and 
harness, and all extra horses re- 
quired, will furnish all extra hired 
help to run the farm, will do all the 
farm labor required, and such repair 
carpenter work as found ne as 
superintendent of county poor farm 
for one year for the sum of $548. 

This is the usual. form of contract 
in this county. 

In a three-page contract in which 
every possible attention is paid to 
the details of the farm, manner of 
planting and harvesting, seed, ma- 
terials, implements furnished, etc., 
Brown county makes its only refer- 
ence to inmates in a clause in which 
appear the words, the superintendent 
‘shall care for all the poor persons 
In this contract it 
is further agreed that all stock, con- 


in said asylum.” 


sisting of bulls, cows, .hogs, and 
sheep, shall be under the care of the 
superintendent, and shall be we// and 
properly cared for by him. 


In a two-page contract directing 
similar attention to farm work and 


care of the property Clay county 


refers to the inmates as follows: 

The superintendent will receive 
into his care and custody all persons 
who may become county charges as 
paupers, and give all such special 
care as their several needs and wants 
may require, especially caring for 
the sick, aged, and infirm. He will, 
when practicable, employ on or 
about the farm all such poor persons 
as may be under his care and able to 
work. 

Crawford county in a three-page 
contract finds room to mention the 
inmates of its asylum in a require- 
ment that the superintendent and 
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“shall do all the work 


necessary for the boarding, lodging, 


his wife 
and general care of the inmates of 
said poor farm.” 

In a five-page contract the super- 
Elk 


“receive $40 per month for giving 


intendent of county is to 
all his time and attention to caring 
for the inmates of the county poor 
farm. He for and look 
after them in a_ painstaking 


is to care 
and 
careful manner, doing the cooking, 
and such serving as is usually done 
in homes in the county of Elk, and 
is to care for and nurse any of the 
inmates that may be disabled by 
reason of physical weakness, or 
suffering from other sickness.” 

So one might go on through the 
entire list, finding all varieties of 
specifications between the two 
extremes first instanced. 
now to 


Turning those 


Care of Poor 


by Contract. the 


counties in which 


farm is owned by the 
county but is leased to a superin- 
tendent who undertakes to maintain 
the inmates by contract, we find 
as the first striking fact the state- 
ment that the average cost of main- 
tenance in these counties is 36.8 
cents per day per inmate, being 7.6 
cents less than where the asylum 
farms are operated directly by the 
county. The variations in the cost 
of maintenance run from the mini- 
mum of 21.3 cents per inmate per 
day in Bourbon county, of whose 
asylum conditions mention has been 
and where an 


made, average of 


thirty-five inmates are maintained, 


to a maximum of $3.08 in Sherman 


county, which maintains an average 
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of .4 of one inmate. The outdoor 
relief of this latter county is 1.8 
cents per capita. From this mini- 
mum the outdoor relief in these 
counties runs to a maximum of 30.7 
cents per capita for Atchison county. 
For every thousand of population 
in these twenty-five counties there 
are 1.16 asylum inmates, the average 
for the state being .6 of one inmate 
per thousand. 

In this group of counties, the 
county relinquishes to a great de- 
gree its supervison of the care and 
interest of the inmates of asylum 
farms. But some of these counties 
incorporate in the farm lease certain 
conditions intended to insure the 
welfare of inmates, the best of these 
being the contract made by Butler 
county, in which observance is re- 
quired of a set of rules which follows: 

1. The county reserves the right 
to furnish all clothing to paupers. 

2. There shall be furnished by the 
superintendent to paupers two meals 
each day from December 1 to March 
1, and three meals each day from 
March 1 to December 1. : 

3. Wholesome meat, well cooked, 
twice each day. 

4. Fresh beef at least twice each 
week. 

5. Potatoes twice daily, and other 


vegetables in season. 

6. Coffee or tea to the adult in- 
mates daily, with milk and sugar for 
table use. 

7. Butter, syrup, and good, whole- 
some bread at every meal. 

8. All food shall be fresh, well 


cooked, wholesome, and 
served. 

g. The superintendent shall fur- 
nish all fuel and provisions for him- 
self and inmates of the asylum. 


10. The superintendent shall do, 


cleanly 


or cause to be done, all washing or 
laundry work for the inmates, and 
do all mending of wearing apparel 
for the inmates. 


county requires its 
superintendent to keep, board, 
clothe, and lodge all the paupers 
and insane persons that may be 
admitted to the poorhouse. He 
is required to furnish good, whole- 
some food and clothing in sufficient 
quantities to carry out in good faith 
the intent and purpose of the con- 
tract, to furnish this food and cloth- 
ing without cost to the county, and 
to treat all the inmates kindly and 
humanely, using only that firmness 
necessary to secure good order and 
discipline. Also to keep the entire 
building in a clean and healthy con- 
dition. He is to see that the 
inmates shall keep themselves, or 
are kept, in a cleanly condition and 
free from vermin, and is to use his 
best endeavors to secure good moral 
conduct among the inmates. For 
all of which he is to receive $1.35 
per week for each inmate. Further- 
more, he agrees that all the inmates 
shall have three meals a day. In 
consideration of which the superin- 
tendent is to have for his own 
benefit the use of the farm and 
buildings connected with it free of 
any cost or rent whatever, except 
the keeping of them in good 
condition. 


Bourbon 


From statistics furnished in the 
report we find that the value of the 
property of which the superin- 
tendent of this county is thus given 
the use is estimated at $5,800, 
which, assuming that it should pay 
five per cent return on the invest- 
ment, has a rent value of $300 or 
$400 a year. There would not seem 
to be in this sufficient inducement 
to tempt any superintendent to 
continue his onerous position. 
Moreover, this superintendent as- 
serts that it costs him $1.49 a week 
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to maintain each inmate, and he 
receives but $1.35 from the county. 
He must, therefore, find in connec- 
tion with his position other per- 
quisites about which we are not 
informed. 

Thus the contracts run on with 
varying monotony, devoting most 
of their space to the ordinary condi- 
tions of a farm lease, sometimes 
giving a few lines to the care of 
inmates, sometimes more. One 
county evidently is determined that 
its paupers may at least die decently: 

The superintendent is required to 
dig graves of all paupers that may 
die, and give them decent burial in 
coffins to be provided or furnished 
at his own expense. For digging 
each grave he is to receive $3. When 
buried the superintendent isto num- 
ber and mark their graves, to furnish 
headstones of natural stone ten 
inches thick, twelve inches wide, and 
twenty-four inches long, and put 
them up at the head of éach grave, 
and number them with the number 
of the pauper. 

These provisions take up one- 
third of the space allowed in this 
contract to the subject of inmates. 


Three counties maintain their poor 
by contract on farms owned by pri- 
vate parties. The contract price for 
maintenance in these cases averages 
$2.38. 

Counties 10 twenty-one counties of 


havingno the state no poor farm is 


Almsh 
mshouse. -onducted or 


operated, 
but expenditures are made for out- 
door relief. These counties are 
found in the western part of the 
state. The average expense per 
capita for relief is 20.3 cents. 


In response to the request of the 
labor commissioner for additional 
facts, some of the superintendents 
volunteered much interesting infor- 
mation, mainly significant for what 
it does not say. For instance, the 
superintendent of Dickinson county, 
who heralds at his letter head the 
following announcement, “G. W. 
K.—, superintendent county farm, 
breeder of Poland-China hogs, short- 
horn cattle, and standard-bred poul- 
try,” writes in calm triumph of the 
struggle he has had in persuading 
his country officials to go into the 
raising of fine grades of stock and 
poultry. He details his labor of 
years,—how he started by purchas- 
ing a few pure-bred chickens, and 
worked his board of county commis- 
sioners up to a pitch of enthusiasm 
over fancy chickens; how then he 
asked permission to invest in Poland- 
China hogs and sow an acre of al- 
falfa fortheir benefit. Afterasuccess- 
ful venture in this line, he once more 
coaxed the board to gointothe short- 
horn business. After dilating upon 
the success of all these ventures, he 
adds: “We have also invented sev- 
eral new conveniences for fastening 
cattle in barns, breeding chutes, the 
arranging of conveniences in hog 
houses, etc., as well as experiment- 
ing in feeding hogs, keeping hogs 
free from disease. vaccinating cattle 
for blackleg, as well as a number of 
others of considerable importance.” 


Our readers who may have lost 
their bearings will please remember 
that we have been discussing the care 
and treatment of inmates of poor 
asylums, as exemplified in a consid- 
erable portion of this country. 





HOSPITALS, DISPENSARIES, AND NURSING.’ 


(AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY OF 


BY HENRY 


11 —DISPENSARIES. 


Mention has been made of the 
fact that an out-patient service was 
established at the Pennsylvania hos- 
pital in 1752. This seems to have 
been continued in operation until 
1818, when the service was discon- 
tinued because of the organization 
of two independent dispensaries. 
Subsequently 
made to give “the poor sick in the 


arrangements were 


city’ medical attendance by the 


‘‘apprentices”” in their own homes, 


The service in fact extended so much 
that it became necessary to furnish 
a horse for the use of those who 
were charged with this duty. No 
records exist of the number of visits 
made to the out-patient department 
of the hospital prior to 1797. 
the fact, however, that between 1797 
and 1818—a period of twenty-one 


From 


years—more than fifteen thousand 
persons had received treatment as 
out-patients, there would seem to 


1 Synopsis of paper: 
i. Hospitals: 

The Pennsylvania Hospital, 1751. 

The New York Hospital, 1771. 

Massachusetts General Hospital, 1811. 

University of Maryland Hospital, 
1823. 

Influence of the Civil War on Hos- 
pital Construction and Manage- 
ment, 

Systems of Heating and Ventilation. 

Surgical Operating Rooms. 

Infectious Hospitals. 

Special Hospitals. 
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have been a constant demand for 
this form of service to the poor. 
The first dispensary, not connected 
with a hospital, was established in 
Philadelphia in 1786 and was incor- 
name of the 
1790. 
The reasons assigned for founding 
such a dispensary were, first, the 
desirability of 


under the 
Philadelphia 


porated 


dispensary in 


relieving ‘the sick 
in their own houses without the 
pain and inconvenience of being 
separated from their families; sec- 
ond, the lessened expense of such 
relief as compared with the neces- 
sary expenditures of a hospital, for 
provisions, bedding, fire-wood, and 
and third, the 


afford relief “in a manner perfectly 


nurses; desire to 
consistent with those noble feelings 
of the human heart which are in- 
separable from virtuous poverty, 
and in a manner also strictly agree- 
able to the precepts of 


Christianity which inculcate secrecy 


refined 


Clinical and Pathological Labora- 
tories, 
Medical Histories and Case Notes. 
Hospital Organization. 
Medical Service. 
Medical Teaching. 
Municipal Hospitals. 
List of Principal Hospitals. 
Ambulance Service. 
ii. Dispensaries. 
iii. Nursing: 
Training Schools for Nurses. 
Male Nurses. 
List of Principal Training Schools. 
Private Nursing. 
District Nursing. 
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in acts of charity and benevolence.” 
Benjamin Franklin was among the 
contributors. The seal adopted was 
a picture of the good Samaritan and 
the terse motto “Go and do thou 
likewise.” 

The New York dispensary was 
established under the auspices of 
the New York city medical society, 
with fourteen members of the medi- 
cal society as its professional staff. 

The Boston dispensary was organ- 
ized in 1796 under the patronage 
of the chamber of commerce, under 
the title of the ‘‘ Boston dispensary 
for the relief of the sick poor.” 

The Baltimore general dispen- 
sary was established in 1801 under 
the auspices of leading clergymen 
and citizens. In 1807 it received a 
charter from the state. 

In 1820 the first special dispen- 
sary, that of the New York eye 


and ear infirmary, was established. 


Since that time many eye and ear 
dispensaries have been established 
United States. 
There have also followed dispen- 


throughout the 


saries for many other forms of dis- 
ease, and general and special dis- 
pensaries have largely multiplied. 
In many of the Atlantic cities dis- 
pensaries are maintained by munic- 
ipal appropriations, and a definite 
district of the city is assigned to 
each dispensary. The dispensary 
under such an _ arrangement is 
departments, 
occupying different rooms, and their 
physicians attend patients at definite 
hours. This form of a general dis- 
pensary with special departments, 
and readily accessible, is regarded 


divided into many 


preferable to special dispensaries 
situated at one point in a city, to 
which patients are expected to flock 
from every quarter. In some cities, 
Baltimore and New York, 


there is a divided responsibility for 


as in 


the support of a dispensary, its 
affairs being controlled by a cor- 
poration which provides a portion 
of the funds required, with an ar- 
rangement that the city is to fur- 
nish an annual subsidy. The effect 
of this sort of partnership has been 
to multiply dispensaries far beyond 
the actual need of the sick poor of 
Thus New York in 1893 
had sixty-three 


the city. 
dispensaries and 
Baltimore thirteen, in addition to 
several which were maintained by 
hospitals and medical schools. Dis- 
pensaries also being very naturally 
regarded as feeders for hospitals, 
the tendency has been to multiply 
them as a part of the clinical facili- 
ties placed at the disposal of medi- 
cal schools. This has been notably 
the case at the Vanderbilt clinic at- 
tached to the college of physicians 
and surgeons in New York, and at 
the dispensary of the Johns Hop- 
kins hospital in Baltimore, where the 
material there furnished has been 
utilized for the instruction of medi- 
At the latter dispen- 
sary class rooms have been provided 
so that interesting orinstructive cases 
may be shown to medical students, 
and comments may be made upon 
them by medical teachers without 


cal students. 


danger of interfering with the regu- 
lar work of the dispensary. 

It is a matter of complaint among 
medical men that many persons re- 
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sort to a dispensary for free advice 
who have no legitimate claim upon 
its charity. This is notably the case 
in large cities. To obviate this abuse 
in connection with some dispen- 
saries systems of investigation have 


been instituted. Such investigation 


is made in a variety of methods. 
At the Massachusetts general hos- 


pital an officer is charged with the 
duty of visiting suspected persons 
at their homes to ascertain the exact 
need of the family. In other dis- 
pensaries a similar investigation is 
made under the direction of the 
charity organization society. In the 
remaining dispensaries an attempt is 
made to decide the destitution of 
the patient by his appearance, his 
clothing, and by his own account of 
himself. With all of these precau- 
tions there is every reason to think 
that the charity of the dispensary is 
frequently bestowed upon unworthy 
recipients, with the effect to de- 
moralize the self-respecting and in- 
dustrious poor person who is reluct- 
ant to receive charity, but who in 
the light of the evil example of 
these impostors is led to think that 
the object of the dispensary is to 
furnish gratuitous medical advice 
and medicine to all who apply. 

The demand upon dispensaries to 
supply medicines has become so 
great as to lead many of them to 
charge a small fee for medicines and 
for surgical dressings to those who 
are able to pay it, and to furnish drugs 
and supplies gratuitously to those 
alone who are destitute. It is 
evident that at no distant day dis- 
pensary aid must be put upon the 


same footing as all other forms of 
material relief to the poor, and that 
every patient who applies for free 
treatment must be investigated by 
methods now so successfully adopted 
by the various charity organization 
societies. 

The number of independent dis- 
pensaries in the United States can 
not be less than 225. To these 
should be added at least 250 more 
dispensaries connected with  hos- 
These 
figures represent an amount of free 
medical work which can not but be 


pitals or medical schools. 


a source of misgiving to all persons 
who wish to avoid pauperizing the 
laboring classes by wasteful and 


indiscriminate charity. 


Hl —NURSING. 
nities The evolution of hospital 
Schools for Methods is more strikingly 
Nurses. Shown in the organization 
of training schools for nurses than in 
any other branch of service. Prior 
to the year 1873 the nursing work 
of a hospital was haphazard, unor- 
ganized, and unskilful. It is true 
that certain persons developed an 
aptitude and fitness for nursing and 
accomplished something in the care 
of the sick, but the majority of 
nurses for the sick, especially in 
hospitals, were uneducated, unfit 
mentally, and often morally, to as- 
sume responsibility, and otherwise 
incompetent for the work. This 
was notably true of the municipal 
hospitals, where, oftentimes, nurses 
were obtained from among the poor 
who had resorted for shelter to the 


At Bellevue 


almshouse department. 
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hospital, New York city, for many 
years the ward work was done. by 
women who had been sent to the 
workhouse at Blackwell's island for 
drunkenness and other minor of- 
fences, and who, at the time they 
were transferred to Bellevue to do 
the minor duties of nursing, were in 
reality convicts. The male nurses, 
who were employed solely in the 
male wards, were notoriously im- 
moral and incompetent. The major- 
ity of them were men who had failed 
in life and had taken up the work of 
Many of 


them had been soldiers who had 


nursing as a last resort. 


been discharged from the army in 
consequence of drunkenness or other 
vices and had found themselves un- 
able to gain a livelihood in any other 
occupation. 

In the female wards the nursing 
was little better. In somé instances, 
it is true, the women were of good 
character, but not above the servant 
girl class, and were ignorant, unin- 
structed, and incapable of instruc- 
tion. Gross abuses and immoralities 
large 


prevailed in all hospitals. 


Medical supplies, stimulants, and 
delicacies for the sick were appro- 
priated by the nurses to their own 
use. The expenses of the hospital 
were thus greatly increased. 

A great impulse was given to the 
proper nursing of the sick in Europe 
by the large experience obtained 
during the Crimean war. The move- 
ment inaugurated by Florence Night- 
ingale revolutionized the care of the 
sick in Great Britain, and gradually 
extended to the continent and to 


America. In all probability the suc- 


cess which followed the volunteer 
service of cultivated, high-minded 
women during the civil war accom- 
plished much to direct the public 
better 
Owing, however, to the 


mind toward m:thods of 
nursing. 
fact that this nursing had been ap- 
plied tothe care of sick soldiers only, 
the impression undoubtedly pre- 
vailed that nursing by cultivated 
and refined women was solely to 
meet an emergency and not capable 
of development into a system ; hence, 
had it not been for the example of 
Florence Nightingale in England, 
and the success of her efforts to ex- 
tend trained nursing to general hos- 
pitals, it is doubtful whether the 
movement in America would have 
been inaugurated as early as the 
year 1873. 

The first training schools in Amer- 
ica were established in 1873, almost 
simultaneously, at Bellevue hospital 
in New York, at the Massachusetts 
general hospital in Boston, and at 
the New Haven hospital in New 
Haven. The school connected with 
Bellevue hospital was established in 
May of this year, under the sanction 
of the medical board and by a com- 
mittee of the state 
The work was not an 


charities aid 
association. 
integral part of the hospital, but 
was under the control of a separate 
organization, the New York county 
charities 


committee otf the state 


aid association. Later the train- 


ing school was incorporated. A 


dwelling-house was secured’ on 
East Twenty-sixth strect as a home 
for nurses, and  was_ especially 


fitted up for the use of the 
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school. Miss Helen Bowden, of 
the university college hospital in 
London, was appointed  superin- 
tendent of nurses. The work was 
first begun in a tentative fashion, 
and an effort was made to secure 
women of high character for train- 
ing. In the light of the overwhelm. 
ing numbers at present applying for 
admission to training schools, it is 
interesting to notice that during the 
first seven months but twenty-nine 
persons applied for admission to 
this training school, of whom ten 
were rejected because obviously un- 
fitted for such duties. The work 
was begun in three wards; during 
the next year trained nurses were 
placed in the lying-in department ; 
in the same year also four additional 
wards were placed at the disposal of 


the school, making nine altogether. 


In the year 1874 considerable prog- 


ress was made. Out of 118 ap- 
plications only twenty-nine were 
accepted, of whom twenty remained 
at the end of the probation month. 
The first class was graduated in 
1875. This 


who immediately 


included six nurses, 
entered upon 
active work. 

It is gratifying to know that the 
aim of training school instruction 
from the very start has been to im- 
prove the care of the sick and to use 
the clinical facilities of the hospital 
to give instruction to those engaged 
No better 
example can be given than the ex- 


in the work of nursing. 


perience of the Bellevue hospital 
training school, which has thus be- 
come a centre of nursing activity in 
the United States, and by furnish- 


ing trained nurses, especially those 
fitted for the management of other 
training schools, has helped on the 
movement for better nursing im- 
measurably. The ideals of this 
training school have always been 
high, and the training afforded dur- 
ing the early stages of the move- 
ment was such as to give dignity to 
the work. It is a matter of regret 
that the high standard originally set 
by the training school at Bellevue 
has not always been maintained in 
other schools. Owing to the popu- 
larity of the trained nurse, and the 
demand for graduates, in some large 
municipal hospitals the mistake was 
made of adopting a shorter course 
of study and of conferring diplomas 
upon nurses who had received not 
more than one year of training. 

; Up to the year 1887 the 
Male Nurses. . a. 

increase of trainin 

schools, although rapid, until it ex- 
tended to almost all hospitals, did 
not include the training of male 
nurses. In 1887, however, a wealthy 
gentleman of New York erected a 
building in connection with the 
Bellevue hospital to serve as a train- 
ing school for male nurses, under 
the charge of the superintendent 
of the training school for female 
nurses, and since that time several 
other training schools for a similar 
purpose have been founded, not- 
ably in institutions for the in- 
sane. There have been very 
serious obstacles in the way of 
training male nurses, due largely to 
the fact that the avenues of occupa- 
tion in this country for men are 
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very much more abundant than for 
women. Asa result of this, men of 


integrity, ability, rectitude of pur- 


pose, and industry are able to secure 


employment in lines of work which 
have been more remunerative and 
more agreeable. Training schools 
for men, accordingly, in the United 
States have not had the same suc- 
cess as training schools for women. 
The training school for male nurses 
at the Bellevue hospital in fact has 
seemed to be a preparation for the 
study of medicine, and a compara- 
tively small percentage of the nurses 
trained there have remained in the 
It should be added that 
the two.training schools at Bellevue 


profession. 


hospital have not been conducted as 
coeducational establishments, but 
instruction has been given to each 
sex separately, and the schools have 
been distinct. In fact, ‘a spirit of 
rivalry has existed between them, 
which has been more critical than 
stimulating. At the western Penn- 
sylvania hospital, Allegheny city, 
an attempt has been made to train 
male and female nurses together in 
the same school, but its success has 


not been great. The principal train- 


ing schools for male nurses have 
been in institutions for the insane, 
where the opportunities for per- 
manent occupation are much better 
than in general hospitals. The same 
difficulty has existed, however, which 
was above mentioned in retaining 
male nurses in institutions for the 
insane after training. The instruc- 
tion afforded has, in many instances, 
served as a stepping-stone for other 


occupations, and the complaint is 


general, that male nurses wherever 
trained do not remain in the care of 
the sick. It is highly probable that 
pecuniary considerations do not 
wholly govern in the matter, but 
that women possess a greater apti- 
tude for the work of nursing and a 
fondness for its details which are 
entirely absent from the other sex, 
and that, other things being equal, 
women are much more apt to con- 
tinue in the work of nursing than 
men. 

During the past five years it has 
become evident that a period of two 
years of training has been insufficient 
to develop among nurses the highest 
efficiency in their work, or to give 
that familiarity with its details which 
enables a nurse to assume independ- 
ent responsibility or to take charge 


éf a 


movement has been inaugurated to 


training school. Hence a 
increase the period of training from 
two years to three, with a happy 
effect upon the development of 

esprit de corps among nurses. Un- 
der the new arrangement, the first 
year is devoted largely to the prac- 
tical duties of housekeeping, simple 
instruction in hygiene, and element- 
ary work in anatomy, physiology, 
and the fundamental branches of 
nursing, in connection with practical 
work in the wards. During the 
second year instruction is given in 
general medical, surgical, gyneco- 


logical, and _ obstetrical nursing. 
During the third year an especial 
effort is made to familiarize the 
nurse with responsible ward work, 
obstetrical nursing, the care of 


private patients, the care of patients 
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during operations, and the prepara- 
tion of food for the sick. 


a graded course nurses upon gradua- 


By such 


tion are found to be fitted to assume 
special responsibility. 

During the past year, in connec- 
tion with the teachers’ college in 
New York, courses of study have 
been inaugurated to fit nurses for 
the work of teaching. Courses in 


psychology, biology, domestic 
science, sociology, and methods of 
teaching, covering one year, have 
been arranged, so that those nurses 
who desire to fit themselves especi- 
ally for teaching can have an ade- 
quate preparation. 


It has been stated that 
the first training school 


List of 
Training 
Schools. for nurses in America was 
established at the Bellevue alms- 
house (afterwards Bellevue hospital) 
by Dr. Valentine Seaman in 1804, 
but the record shows that the in- 
struction which he gave was wholly 
in the obstetric art, and was designed 
to fit women to practice midwifery 

a training which can not be re- 
garded in any sense adequate to the 
needs of the sick, especially in a 
hospital. The same may be said of 
the training schools which were es- 


tablished in the woman's hospital of 


Philadelphia (1861) or in the woman's 
hospital, Chicago (1871). The train- 
ing, from the character of the hos- 
pitals, was of necessity special rather 
than general. Hence the movement 
to provide trained nurses for the sick 
may be said to have originated with 
the year 1873 in the schools estab- 
lished in Boston, New Haven, and 


New York. The following are the 
dates of the foundation of some of 
the most important training schools : 


1861, Woman's hospital training 
school, Philadelphia. 

1871, Woman's hospital training 
school, Chicago. 

1873, Massachusetts general hos- 
pital training school, Boston. 

1873, Bellevue hospital training 
school, New York city. 

1875, New York city training 
school, Blackwell's island. 

1876, Pennsylvania hospital train- 
ing school, Philadelphia. 

1877, New York hospital training 
school, New York city. 

1877, Buffalo 
training school, Buffalo. 


general hospital 

1878, Boston city hospital training 
school, Boston. 

1881, Illinois training school, Chi- 
cago. 

1889, Johns 


Hopkins hospital 


training school, Baltimore. 


The outlook for training schools 
for nurses at present is encouraging. 
Every year women with loftier aims, 
with better education,and with greater 
earnestness of purpose are applying 
for instruction in the various training 
schools. It is unquestionable that 
the recent experience of the country 
in the Spanish war demonstrated that 
previous methods of caring for the 
sick of the army during an active 
campaign are wholly inadequate, and 
that in future wars the government 
must look among those who make 


nursing the sick a profession for 


competent persons to undertake the 


care of the sick soldier. 
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As the result of the train- 
Priva‘e 


nursing IE of nurses, and the add- 


ed fact that women of char- 
acter and education have assumed 
nursing as a profession, a great de- 
mand has developed throughout the 
country for nurses for private pa- 
tients. These nurses usually live in 
nurses’ clubs, where a directory of 
nurses out of occupation is kept. 
Physicians and others desiring nurses 
for private patients apply to this 
registry and receive the nurse who 
is sent tothem. The compensation 
of nurses engaged for private duties 
varies somewhat with the locality, 
and is from fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars per week. The demand for 
private nurses of this character is 
constantly increasing. 

Growing out of private nursing a 
system of supplying nurses for brief 
pericds to physicians durjng surgical 
operations or for the purpose of 
anesthesia, and to families for the 
nursing of patients requiring atten- 
tion occasionally during the day has 
developed. The charge for this sort 
of service is usually made by the 
hour, and a nurse who is engaged in 
the work can have regular rounds 
and give her services during the day 
It has 
been found practicable in this man- 


to many different families. 


ner to nurse patients after surgical 
operations, or those suffering from 
typhoid fever or other acute dis- 
eases. 

One of the most helpful 


District 


: enterprises in connection 
Nursing. 


with nursing has been the 
development in large cities of dis- 
trict nursing associations, under the 


charge of trained and competent 
women. These associations usually 
have a head nurse of large executive 
ability who can direct the energies 
of other graduate nurses, to whom 
are assigned subordinate positions 
and definite departments of labor. 
Such a system of district nursing 
has been developed probably more 
thoroughly in Boston than in any 
The district 
nurse usually commences her work 


other city in America. 


at nine o’clock in the morning and 
finishes her round at six, being un- 
occupied during the evening and 
upon Sunday. In addition to giving 
care to various forms of chronic dis- 
ease, such as are commonly treated 
at home, or to sick children whose 
mothers are unwilling to entrust 
them to the hospital, it is ex- 
pected that the nurse will do 
emergency surgical dressings and 
give instruction to members of the 
family as to the proper nursing of 
the sick. In many respects this 
latter instruction is really the most 
helpful feature of district nursing, 
because it brings trained ability to 
the service of the poor, and prevents 
disease by teaching the families of 


the poor how to observe hygienic 


laws and to avoid the causes of dis- 
ease. The gradual extension of this 
form of nursing to large cities like 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Chicago must be regarded as 
one of the most hopeful indications 
of the present century. In the same 
connection reference may properly 
be made to a system of training 
nurses which has been adopted at 


Waltham, Mass. Here nurses are 
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trained not only in a small central 
hospital for the care of acute cases, 
but they are sent out to nurse the 
sick throughout the community, 
living in a central home and having 
their work directed by a competent 
trained nurse who is in charge of the 
nursing of the hospital. It has been 
found from experience that such 
nurses attain a familiarity with the 
needs of the poor, and develop a 
keenness of appreciation of the 


necessities of patients outside of 


hospitals, which is most valuable to 
them when they leave the hospital 
and undertake independent work. 

A fear has been expressed in some 
quarters that the training of nurses 
might create a profession much 


D 


larger in numbers than could pos- 


sibly be supported by the require- 


ments of the sick. During the past 
ten years, in fact, statements have 
been made in the public press and 
elsewhere that trained nurses already 
exist in large centres in such num- 
bers as to overstock the market, and 
are in danger of actual hardship and 
starvation. There is no reason to 
think that such a deplorable fate 
awaits a thoroughly competent, well- 
may be that 
thor- 
danger of 


trained nurse. It 


nurses who have not been 
oughly trained are in 
having their work taken away by 
better trained and more competent 


nurses, but the remedy is obvious. 


It is interesting to notice 
the growth and develop- 
ment of the hospitals of the country 
during the past 100 years. At first, 
as has already been stated, they were 


Recapitulation. 


designed to meet sudden emergen- 
cies, and especially to look after the 
homeless sick. With each decade, 
however, there has been an increased 
use for the hospital; private patients, 
for example, being first admitted, 
who paid small sums for their care 
and treatment; afterwards arrange- 
ments being made whereby patients 
requiring special care and attention 
could be admitted to wards or rooms 
possessing superior accommodations 
and better furniture than were pos- 
sible in the general wards of the 
hospital; and finally hospitals like 
the New York hospital, the Massa- 
chusetts general, the Pennsylvania, 
the Roosevelt, the Presbyterian, and 
the Johns Hopkins hospital, with 
special accommodations for those 
private patients who are able and 
willing to pay liberal prices for their 
care and treatment. 

Without enumerating institutions, 
both public and private, for the care 
of the acute or chronic insane, or 
state or county institutions for the 
care of paupers or of the insane, or 
sanatoriums for the care of the ner- 
vous or the insane, I present the 
following approximate numbers com- 
piled from the fifth edition (1898) of 
Polk’s medical and surgical register 
of the United States and Canada, 
which will furnish some idea of the 
comparative numbers of the various 
kinds of United 
States. The figures at best are but 
an approximation, and are not abso- 


hospitals in the 


lutely accurate. 

The number of general hospitals 
under private or corporate care is 
475. This includes hospitals with 
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varying accommodations ; some fur- 
nish as few as half a dozen beds; 
several furnish eight hundred, and 
many several hundred. The vast 
majority of them furnish accommo- 
dations for less than fifty persons. 
The number of children’s hospitals 
is44; of eyeand ear, 37; of cancer,g; 
of infirmaries and private hospitals, 
sanitariums and sanatoriums, retreats 
for the sick, ete. (all being under 
private control), 495 ; of dispensaries, 
public and private, and generally 


unattached to hospitals, of 


a] 
municipal and county hospitals for 


the care of the sick alone, 34; of 


lying-in hospitals unattached to 


general hospitals, 41; of hospitals 


for the diseases of women, not 
attached to general hospitals, SOs OF 
hospitals for incurables, 19; of hos- 
pitals for contagious diseases (not 
counting small-pox hospitals), 

of hospitals for consumptives, 8: of 
hospitals for orthopedic cases, 4; 
and of hospitals for diseases of the 
throat, 5. Many general hospitals 


have private wards, dispensaries, 


eynecological departments, mater- 
nity wards, and wards for contagious 
diseases, eye and ear cases, and the 
like, but these are not enumerated 
above. 

The number of training schools for 
nurses in the United States, ac- 
cording to statistics furnished by 
Dr. Anita McGee, of 
the United States army medical 


Newcomb 


corps, is 515, of which only 
by the 
education. The 
male, I,111; fe- 


male, 8,907 ; total, 10,018. 


393 have been reported 
commissioner of 
number of pupils: 


The num- 


ber of graduates during the year, 
The grand total of trained 


nurses in the United States is thought 


, 1,22 
drt je 


by Dr. McGee to be between twenty- 
five and thirty thousand persons. 
The course of training and the length 
of the term of service vary consider- 
ably. The majority have a two-years’ 
period of instruction, some have one 
year, and more have three years. 
The tendency at present is to pro- 
long the 


period of study to three 


years. There is also a growing feel 
ing among those who are connected 
with training schools that training 
should not be attempted by special 
hospitals, nor by the smaller hospitals 
which have few patients and few de- 
partments. If the present tendency 
continues, the next decade will pos- 
sibly see all training schools estab- 
lished upon a basis of three years of 
instruction and practical work, with 
a uniform standard of qualification 
for admission to all schools, and a 
definite standard of attainment to 


ensure graduation from any school. 
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Unless otherwise specified, references are to the November numbers of periodicals 


ARENA. New York. (October.) 
Futility of Anti-Trust Legislation, 
Wall.) 
The only remedy for the evils of trusts— not 
buying trust-made commodities—is in the 
consumer’s hands. 


(A. G. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

A Letter from 
Christie.) 

The influence of the democratic principles of 

the United States as shown in the laws of 

New Zealand, which are modeled on ours, 
and in the love for American literature 

(Kate H. 


3oston. 


New 


(October.) 
Zealand, (John 


Our Immigrants and Ourselves 
Claghorn.) 
The assimilation of the earlier German and 
Irish immigrants gives good hope for the 
future. We have nothing to fear from them 
politically for, as a class, they are very con- 
servative For economic reasons the press- 
ure from within the country to keep an 
open way for them is nearly as strong as 
that from without, and a change from bad 
to good leadership is the only remedy for 
the evils of immigration. 
el Plea for American Needlecraft. 
Sterling.) 
Lace-making should be encouraged, es- 
pecially in rural communities, as a source of 
social improvement. 


(Ada 


3ULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY Ol 
MEpIcINE. Easton, Pa. (October.) 
Lhe Medical Aspect of the lome. 
The ten papers of this number treat the 
various phases of the subject, which is the 
symposium for the academy for rgoo. 


Century. New York. (October.) 

Civic Llelpfuln (Theodore Roosevelt.) 
The work of the clergy, the Y. M.C.A., 
settlements, and organized charity in the 
development of good citizens. 

Fast London Types. (Walter Besant.) 
The boy of the street, and his development 
into the *‘ casual hand;” the foreign element. 


CHARITY ORGANISATION REVIEW. London. 
(October. ) 
Aefor matory and Industrial School. 


Resume of the inspector's report for 1898. 


CHAUTAUQUAN. Cleveland. 
The Studv of Rural Life. 
Butterfield.) 
The probiem of cities is congestion ; that of 
the country, isolation Therefore students 
must avoid the error of looking at rural con- 
ditions with city eves. 


(October.) 
(Kenyon L, 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. London. (October.) 
Socialism and Anarchism. (Geoffrey Lang- 
tofft.) 
The situation in England and its dangers. 


Forum. New York. (October.) 
Aducation in Puerto Rico. 
Clark.) 
Conditions when the United States took pos- 
session, and the work done since. 
The Negro Problem in the South. 
Underwood.) 
Defends legal disfranchisement. 
INDEPENDENT. New York. 


(Victor §S, 


(O. W. 


A Living Wage by Law. (Henry D. 
Lloyd.) (September 27.) 


Comparative study of the minimum wage 
law of Victoria, Australia, and the com- 
pulsory arbitration court of New Zealand. 
McCiure’s MAGAZINE. New York. (October. 
Casting a Great Lens: A new venture in 
practical philanthropy. (Ray S. Baker.) 
See editorial, page 374. 


NortH AMERICAN’ REVIEW. New York. 
(October. ) 
Catholic Citizens and Constitutional Rights. 


(T. H. Malone ) 
Catholic citizens are not deprived of consti- 
tutional rights, and a political party, based 
on religious unity, would only injure their 
cause. 

OurLook. New York. 
Country Libraries: 
them more useful? 

(September 22.) 

Kindergarten Workin the Chicago Ghetto 

(Ruth G. Frost.) (September 22.) 

The Church's Attitude Towards Recreation, 

(H. R. Haweis.) (September 22.) 
The church should countenance dancing and 
the theatre, and support clubs and institutes, 
making them factors in the social uplifting 
of the community. 

Reforming the Teacher. (William Mc- 

Andrew.) (September 22.) 

A plea for better salaries for teachers, in 
order to attract the best men and women. 
Soctal Economics at the Paris Exposition, 
(W. H. Tolman.) (October 6.) 


Tlow shall we mak 
(Mary B. Harris 


The Coal Strike: Whe Families of the 
Miners. (Lillian W. Betts.) (October 
13.) 


QUARTERLY RECORD. Albany. (September.) 
Proposed Salaries and Wages Schedules 
of State Institutions. 
Co-operation Between Public and Privat 
Agencies in Caring for Children. 
The System of Inspection of Almshouses 
Instituted by the State Board of Charities, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. London. 
An Interesting Industrial Experiment. 
(William H. Hunt.) (September.) 
The industrial and land colony of the salva- 
tion army as a remedy for overcrowding in 
London. 
Anti-Sweating and Factory Legislation in 
Victoria, (John Hoatson.) 





(October. ) 


Volume 


State Linesi 
Public Servic 
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